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TERMS USED IN CONNEXION WITH THE 
THUNDERSTORM, 

About the middle of the last century, through 
the genius of Franklin, lightning became identified 
with common or frictional electricity; but the 
language referring to this great natural force con- 
tinued to be the same as when men were ignorant 
of its nature. They spoke, as we still speak, of 
a thunderstorm, and of thunder and lightning, and 
thus, as in other cases, mistook, as we continue to 
do, at least in our mode of speech, the effect for 
the cause. It is commonly said that the thunder 
turns to sourness the milk and the beer ; that there 
is thunder in the air; and the singeing of a tree 
by lightning ‘‘ was due to the thunder last night,” 
as its owner informed me a few weeks ago. Even 
Scott, in ‘The Heart of Midlothian’ (chap. xlv.), 
speaks of “the shattered and thunder-splitten 
peaks of Arran.” 

Our gratitude is due to those gifted men who 
have been able to divest natural phenomena of the 
ignorance and superstition that formerly encum- 
bered them, and so to bring them under the 
dominion of scientific laws which appeal to the 
good sense of all students of nature. 

In scanning the pages of some scientific text- 
book, famous in its day, it is curious to note the 
mingling of truth and error. The early physicists 


were impatient at their own ignorance, and en- 
deavoured to conceal it by means of guesses which 
now only excite a smile. Muschenbroeck, for 
example (1692-1761), is admirable in his exposition 
of the physical properties of matter as known and 
admitted by the best minds; but when he passes 
into the region of conjecture, he appears to be 
another and inferior man. It is scarcely credible 
that so able a teacher should have spoken in the fol- 
lowing manner of lightning, of the nature of which 
he was ignorant, and that Dr. Johnson, in his ‘Dic- 
tionary,’ under the word “Thunder,” should have 
quoted a portion of the same:— 


_ “ § 1338. The matter which produces the fire [7.¢., the 

lightning}, is the oil of plants, attenuated by the heat 
of the day, and raised on high, Then whatever has 
exhaled from the earth that is sulphureous or oily, 
which is dispersed up and down in the atmosphere, and 
is not continuous, is set on fire by turns, and the flame 
dilates itself as far as the tract of that exhalation reaches, 
Some other substance pendent and floating in the air 
meets with this also, with which it excites an effervescence, 
takes fire, and flashes along with it. 

« § 1339. Thunder is a most bright flame, rising on 
a sudden, moving with great violence, and with a very 
rapid velocity through the air, according to any deter- 
mination, upwards from the earth, horizontally, obliquely, 
downwards, in a right line, or in several right lines, as it 
were in serpentine tracts, joined at various angles, and 
commonly ending with a loud noise or ratling.” 


The confusion in our terminology above noticed 
applies equally to other languages of Europe. Thus 
the French for lightning is le or la foudre (Latin 
fulgar), and for thunder, le tonnerre (Latin toni- 
trus); but such expressions are in common use as 
le tonnerre est tombé sur I’ église, frappé de tonnerre, 
feu de tonnerre; and a lightning conductor is 
named paratonnerre. There is also the French 
proverb, “‘ Toutes les fois qu’il tonne, le tonnerre 
ne tombe pas,” that is, menaces are not always 
followed by results. 

i But it is interesting to note that long before the 

time of Franklin the best French writers generally 
made correct use of the two terms, for example : 
**Le Ciel a plus de tonnerres pour épouvanter, 
quil n’a de foudres EE punir.” This is pro- 
bably from Bossuet, but I have not been able 
to verify the passage. Corneille, in the ‘Cid,’ 
IT. iv., has this » Tout chargé de lauriers 
craignez encor le foudre.” But the same dramatist 
has also in ‘ Pompée,’ I., “ Seigneur, n’attirez point 
le tonnerre en ces lieux!” Also La Fontaine, 
** Qu’il ait en sa main un tonnerre.” 

The Italians employ a number of terms for the 
phenomena of a thunderstorm. Thus, folgorare 
(Latin fulgurare) means both to lighten and to 
thunder. Lightning is also expressed by the words 
lampo and baleno, and to lighten by lampeggiare 
and balenare. Tuono is thunder, and tuonare is 
the verb. A thunderclap is un scoppio di tuono, 
and thunderstruck is colpito dal fulmine. 


In the application of these terms some curious 
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definitions are met with in the dictionaries (Alberti’s 
ample quartos, for example), showing how persistent 
is error while the trath was quite accessible. Father 
Beccaria had written his excellent works on elec- 
tricity in which the phenomena of the thunder- 
storm are correctly described, and yet the lexico- 
grapher goes on in edition following edition to 
repeat the old blunders. Thus lightning (fulgure 
or fulgore) is a dry kindled vapour, vapore secco 
acceso. Baleno is a sudden imflammation of the 
air which bursts forth out of the clouds. “Of a 
sudden, in an instant, in the twinkling of an eye, 
in extreme velocity, lightning (i baleno or il lampo) 
being like the wind (or il fulmine) a very swift 
thing.” 

A thunderbolt (fulmine) is described as la saetta 
(the arrow) che vien dal cielo. But the word ac- 
cording to its construction ought to mean a bolt 
shot forth by thunder, which is absurd. It is 
properly an aérolite or bolide, quite unconnected 
with the thunderstorm. Yet it is employed by 
some of our best writers, and is evidently derived 
from the classical idea of Jupiter’s thunderbolt, 
which was a triplet of hail, rain, and fire, and is 
represented by artists in a series of zigzag darts, 
and is perpetuated by the French carpenter in a 
scarf joint in a series of zigzags, which he names 
traits de Jupiter. But the best French writers 
make use of the term coup de foudre appropriately 
enough, as in ‘Télémaque,’ xviii., “le philosophe 
comme frappé d’un coup de foudre”’; and Racine, 
* Phédre,’ LV. v., “Quel coup de foudre, O Ciel! et 
quel funeste avis!” But in our language thunder- 
bolt is not appropriately used to express sudden 
surprise, as is done by Sir Walter Scott in ‘ Kenil- 
worth,’ chap. xxxiv. :— 

“Ifin the midst of the most serene day of summer 
eccces a thunderbolt were to fall from the clear blue vault 
of heaven, and rend the earth at the very feet of some 
careless traveller, he could not gaze upon the smouldering 
chasm which so unexpectedly yawned before him with 
half the astonishment and fear which Leicester felt at 
the sight which so suddenly presented itself.” 


This is not a favourable specimen of Sir Walter's 
usual easy style; it rather savours of fine writing, 
and is scientifically open to objections which the 
reader will easily discover for himself. 

In Spanish the word rayo has a multitude of 
meanings, such as the radius of a circle, or anything 
that moves in a - line, as lightning was sup- 
posed to do, and was hence named el rayo. 
A flash of lightning is wn relampago; thunder, el 
trueno; a thunderclap, wn trueno. 

In the dictionary of the Spanish Academy 
thunder is defined as the rupture or report of the 
exhalation of the clouds when they take fire (‘‘ de 
las exhalaciones de las nubes, cuando se inflaman”). 

Un relampago is a species of fiery meteor of a 
very swift and lively flarae, which comes out of 
the clouds, and regularly presedes the thunder. 


The German terminology is more free from ob- 

jection than any of the above. Lightning is ex- 
eee by Blitz, and thunder by Donner. A 
ightning-rod is correctly expressed by der Blitz- 
ableiter. The usual mistake is, however, made in 
the word “thunderstruck,” vom Donner getroffen, or 
geriihrt; but the more correct expression, vom 
Blitz getroffen, isalsoin use. Many terms in German 
have the merit of being correct as well as expres- 
sive ; such as Donnerschlag, a thunderclap ; Donner- 
geroll, the rumbling of thunder ; Gewitterwolke, a 
thundercloud ; donnern or wettern, to thunder ; a 
thunderbolt is Donnerstein (but this is properly an 
aérolite or bolide); and, lastly, Jupiter tonans is 
der Donnergott. 

The lexicographer, according to Dr. Johnson, is 
“a harmless drudge that busies himself in tracing 
the original and detailing the signification of words.” 
But he can scarcely be called harmless unless he 
does his work accurately. He is not expected to 
command the minute accuracy of a scientific 
specialist ; but in those words which refer to natural 
phenomena, and are common both to science and 
to every-day life, his definitions ought at least to 
keep pace with the progress of discovery. 

C. Tomurxsoy, F.R.S. 

Highgate, N. 


‘THE BONNY HOUSE OF AIRLIE.’ 


In August, 1866, when on a visit in Forfarshire, 
I frequently heard this old ballad sung, with a 
pianoforte accompaniment, and remember to have 
heard it played by the band and bagpipes at the 
gathering of the Clan Ogilvy at Clova, on the 
banks of the South Esk. The late Earl of Airlie 
was present as chief of the clan—like Saul and 
Agamemnon, taller bythe head than all others—and 
amongst the visitors was the late Lord Sherbrooke, 
then Mr. Lowe, “forgetful for the nonce of votes 
and Blue-books.” Vain has been the quest both 
for the words and music of the song in Dean 
Christie’s ‘ Traditional Ballad Airs of Scotland’ 
and in Chambers’s‘ Scottish Songs prior to Burns.’ 
To the best of my remembrance it is based upon 
some tradition of the Campbells having a quarrel 
with the Ogilvys (Argyle and Airlie), in days 
“when those should take who had the power, and 
those should keep who can”; and Sir Walter 
Scott, in ‘Quentin Durward,’ has mentioned how 
the Ogilvys, in their turp, harried the Durwards 
at Glen-houlakin, or “the glen of the midges.” 
The surrounding scenery, in the very heart of the 
Grampians, is very grand. The South Esk runs 
swiftly past the large open green where the gather- 
ing was held and the Highland games celebrated, 
such as tossing the caber, throwing the hammer, 
running up the hill, and dancing ghillie-callum 
between the crossed swords. Arthur Hugh Clough 


has thus described these Highland sports, and the 
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banquet which followed, in ‘The Bothie of Tober- 
na-Vuolich ’:— 
It was the afternoon: and the sports were now at the 
ending, 
Long had the stone been put, tree cast, and thrown the 
hammer ; 
Up the perpendicular hill, Sir Hector so called it, 
Eight stout gillies had run with speed and agility 
wondrous ; 
Run, too, the course on the level had been : the leaping 
was over. 
And then adjourning— 
Up to the barn where the dinner should be. Four tables 
were in it; 
Two at the top and the bottom, a little upraised from 
the level, 
These for the Chairman and Croupier, and gentry fit to 
be with them, 
Two lengthways in the midst for keeper, and gillie, and 
poasant. 
Reminiscences of the unforgotten past arise before 
the mind’s eye, of the wild and stern scenery in the 
deer forests of Bachnagairn and Strathbonnel, 
Glen Dole, Glen Isla, and Glen Prosen, and of the 
beautiful little lochs embosomed like silver shields 
among the mountains, as Loch Brandy and Loch 
Wharral. Loch-na-Garr, too, could be reached 
and ascended in a long day’s journey, where Lord 
Byron’s “young footsteps in infancy wandered,” 
and “ where his cap was the bonnet, his cloak was 
the plaid,” as he tells us in his ‘ Hours of Idle- 
ness’; and we marched, to use a good old Scotch 
expression, with Farquharson of Invercauld, There 
are vivid reminiscences of long days, on the same 
visit, spent in grouse-shooting, with two excellent 
pointers named Clova and Comely—grouse driving 
was not then popular—on a lofty plateau, ex- 
tending for miles. A Colonel of Engineers, wy 
companion, narrated, as we rested or sat at 
“ tiffin,” as he called luncheon, stories of his cam- 
paigning experiences in India. He had been 
present at the great battles of Ferozeshah and Ali- 
wal, in the Sikh war, when India was nearly lost 
to the British, and had known Sir Robert Sale, 
one of the best officers in the British army, who 
gloriously fell at the battle of Moodkee in 1845, 
after a career of service begun at the storming of 
Seringapatam in 1799. We used to sit by the 
side of a sparkling burn, a spot exquisitely Ar- 
cadian, affording a frigus amabile for our whiskey 
flasks, and the smoke of our pipes lazily ascended. 
The prospects were grand from the plateau, a 
panorama of long-rolling, far-receding hills, with 
the sea in the distance, the air full of ozone, 
“health on the gale, and freshness on the stream.” 
How “the eternal landscape of the past,” as 
Lord Tennyson calls it, opens upon the view, 
standing out clear and well defined, as though it 
happened but yesterday, even after the lapse of 
more than a quarter of a century. “Old faces 
look upon me old forms come trooping past,” in a 
lonely parsonage in Suffolk, which has been my 


home for the last twenty years, “far from the 
haunts of men, and converse sweet.” Nearly all 
those who were present at the gathering of the 
Ogilvys at Clova in 1866 have “gone down into 
silence.” “ Men may come, and men may go, but 
I go on for ever.” The South Esk still flows on 
to the sea at Montrose, past Clova and Cortachy, 
the home and grave of the ancient house of Airlie, 
as the old rhyme says,— 

While girss grows green, and water rins clear, 

Lat none bet Ogiteys be buried here, 

The slight circumstance of endeavouring to find 
the old ballad, ‘The Bonny House of Airlie,’ 
struck the chord of memory, and caused it to 
vibrate clearly. Even as Wordsworth, true 
poet of nature and the affections, says, in lines 
which Sir Walter Scott has put in the mouth of 
Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbarns, when speaking 
to his young friend Lovel in the haunted room :— 
My eyes are dim with childish te 
My heart is idly stirred, 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard, 
Thus fares it still in our decay ; 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

Mr. Pickrorp will find the ballad in Finlay’s ‘Scot- 
tish Ballads,’ ii. 31, where it firat appeared; in Cromek’s 
*Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song’; Smith’s 
‘Scottish Minstrel’; Hogg’s ‘Jacobite Relics’; Sharpe's 
‘Ballad Book’; Kinloch’s ‘ Ancient Scottish Ballads’; 
and Child's ‘ English and Scottish Ballads.’] 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘Measure ror Measure,’ II. i. 95, 98 (7 

xi, 81, 182, 463; xii. 3, 163; 8 S. i. 104).— 
Prenzie.—Note 15 of the Cambridge Shakespeare 
edition of the play, says 
“that the word prenzie, occurring as it does twice in 
this passage, rests on such strong authority that it is 
better to seek to explain than to alter it.” 
This is true reasoning, and it has been explained. 
In 1547 Alberto Acharisio da Cento printed in his 
own house a ‘ Vocabolario della Lingua Volgare,’ 
containing many old forms of words, This came 
into the bands of the Venetian publisher Erasmo 
di Vicenzo Valgrisio, who set it forth in 1550 with 
a new title-page. Oa the verso of fol. 225 is :— 

“Prince & Prence cio é principe, Dan[te], c. 10...... 
Boee[accio], g. 2, 7, & A gli orecchi del prence de la 
Morea peruenuto, il testo antico ha prenze,” 

Of this prenze Shakespeare’s prenzie is the Eng- 
lish adjectival form. Why he used it instead of 
princely can only be matter of conjecture ; but we 
may conjecture. The word princely does not occur 
in the play, though prince is several times applied 
to the duke, and once by the duke in reference to 
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Angelo when acting as the duke, But Shake- 
speare wrote for two audiences—for a le ned 0 
and for an unlearned. In his day the young me 
of rank and fashion went to Italy almost as a 
needful part of their education, and it does not 
seem unnatural that Shakespeare should, in an 
Italian-scened play, wish to show that he was no 
unlearned playwright. He would, I think, be the 
more inclined to do this, as he must have been 
known and spoken of as no great classicist. What 
groundling would care whether there were a word 
used twice that he knew nothing of? Were there 
not at times whole clauses which only his ear took 
in as well-sounding ones? If there were speci- 
mens of either, he, like the galleryite of our day, 
would probably think the more of the author, on 
the principle of omne ignotum, or, if inquisitively 
given, inquire. The editor of the Second Folio, 
evidently with design, altered prenzie, a word 
ullorxal to the multitude, to the known princely. 
As to prenzie in this sense being a weak anti- 
thesis to ‘‘ livery of hell,” those who adopt princely 
do not think so. But is an antithesis intended ? 
We are told that it is the cunning livery of hell to 
invest the damnedst body in princely apparel, and 
any antithesis that there is is between “ damnedst 
body ” and “ princely apparel.” The devil prefers 
to have his villain in high places, that he may thus 
do the more harm himself, and also entice a 
greater number to follow his example. Mr. 
Joicey, again, will not admit this signification 
of prenzie, unless it can be shown that some other 
English author has thus used the word. But at 
a time when all would extend our language, why 
should the first and most imaginative English poet 
of the day be debarred from coining a word, even 
though he were so unsuccessful—as far as we yet 
know—as not to be followed? On the very face of 
it this argument is no argument. Let us look at 
facts. On the last page but one of Browne's 
* Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ 1650, the author coins 
the word longimanous, and, lest it should not be 
understood, places ‘‘long-handed ” in the margin ; 
but though I have this evidence that he meant to 
write “ longimanous,” I must take it as an error to 
be conjecturally emended, since I have not found 
it in any other English author! Turn to Shake- 
speare. He makes a clown say “clamour your 
tongues,” when he means “ keep from babbling.” 
And this is what he means and says, for, spell it 
if you will ‘‘ klammer,” it says keep your tongues 
within bounds, just as is the bull or cow who in 
provincial speech has had a klam or clog attached 
to one of its feet. Klam was made known to us 


only the other day, while it is yet unknown that 
the verb klammer exists in the dialect. Where, 
too, do we find arm-gaunt, which as “ armour- 
gloved” brings in one word before our mind’s eye 
Antony giving his message with all due thought 
and care when mounting his steed for battle, 


soberly, and confident of victory? And here I 
would add that when we think of the horse’s 
armour below the knee, “arm-girt” is far and 
away preferable to “ arm-zoned,” just as I venture 
to think the original word arme-gaunt is, in like 
manner, superior to both. 

So we have aroint, bone (‘ Timon,’ IIT. v. 105), 
charge-house, duc-dame, scamels, skains-mates, 
strachy, and vilorxa. As we have not yet 
found them elsewhere, we must, according to 
Mr. Joicey’s rule—not we may—consider each 
as an error to be emended, and then when found 
no error, have it replaced. To me it is sounder 
criticism to print them as ullorxals, that is, words 
which may be words or errors; and it also seems 
sounder to me that when any are explained, such 
as prenzie, arm-gaunt, clamour, and in all pro- 
bability cyme, treat them as ‘‘ princely,” “ armour- 
gloved,” “ restrain,” and “ senna.” 

Br. Nicnotson. 
Macsets,’ I. ii.— 
As whence the sun ’gins his reflection, 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders. 
So the Folio; there is no word after thunders. 
Pope added “ break.” If there ever was a word it 
was “spring.” The next line, 
So from that Spring whence comfort seem’d to come, &e. 


will bear out the suggestion. ‘* Reflection ” 
cannot refer to the rising of the sun in the 
east, which occurs daily. In the first place, 
the sun does not reflect his light; let us give 
the poet the credit of having known that simple 
law. ‘‘ Reflection” is used in its most literal sense 
—turning back—and refers to the tropics, the 
spring of the year, when that luminary returns to 
us after a dreary winter, and brings equinoctial 
gales at a time when we look for comfort from his 
rays. 
The captain ends his account of the battle 
against Macdonal and a lord of Norway, in which 
both Macbeth and Banquo were generals, which 
battle was fought near Inverness ; then Ross arrives 
and reports on another victory in Fife. There- 
fore 
” ‘Till that Bellona’s bridegroom lapt in proof 
was not Macbeth, as has been supposed by some 
readers—he could not be in two places at once. 
The line is— 
Until Mars [or the fortune of war] all armed and in their 
favor, &c. 

Then in the next scene, first witch, who was 
going to work like a rat, does not threaten to gnaw 
through and sink the ship, for we find further on 
it was not to be scuttled, and rats have more 
sense. She would only get up a storm. 

I will now give some dozen instances where 
passages in this grand tragedy correspond with 
others in the ‘ Agamemnon’ so closely that it is 
difficult to believe the similarity to be accidental. 
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Banquo. Were such things here, that we do speak 
about 
Or have we eaten of the insane root, 
That takes the reason prisoner ? 

“ What hurtful food grown in the earth hast thou fed 

on, O woman?” 
To Clytzemnestra after she has killed her husband. 
Duncan. My plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themzelves 
In drops of sorrow. 
In the ‘ Agamemnon’ 
* Joy is stealing over mo that calls forth a tear.” 
Lady Macbeth. The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. 

“ And standing over the corpse in defiance of what is 
right, like an odious raven in my eyes, she exults to 
bymn her bymn.” 

Said of Clytemnestra standing over the dead 


Agamemnon. 
Lady M. Come thick night 
And pail me in the dunnest smoke of hell, &c. 
 O sovereign Jove and friendly night, that didst fling 
a close net over the towers of Troy.” 

Bear welcome in your eye, your hand, your tongue. 
And this advice strikingly agrees with the action 
of Clyteemnestra, who thus welcomes her hus band 
whom she is intent on killing. 

Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

“‘T and thou mastering this house, will order things 

aright,” 
Clytzmnestra to Agisthus. 
Epwin LitcnFi£.p. 


‘As You Lixe It,’ II. i. 69 (8 S. ii. 4, 62). 
—The only illustrative quotation from Cotgrave 
given by Furness is the usual one, “ Fer de fleiche 

oreilles, A forked, or barbed arrow-head ”; but 
the famous old dictionarist has also “ Dard bar- 
billonné. A dart that hath a forked, or barbed, 
head.” J. F. 


*Love’s Lanour’s Lost,’ V. i. 86 (8 S. i. 105). 
—Since I —_ the above note, some two or 
three months ago, I have found from the Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare that Theobald anticipated me 
in the suggestion that “ charge-house” stood in the 
place of church-house. Sr. Swiraiy, 


Misquotep Proverss.—‘‘ Many littles make a 
mickle” is often misquoted through ignorance of 
the fact that mickle and muckle are different 
spellings of one and the same word. About two 
years since I corrected a scholarly writer, who 
ruined a smart epigram by rounding it off with 
“‘many mickles make a muckle ”; and a few days 
ago I nudged another who propounded the axiom 
that ‘‘every mickle makes a muckle”’ ! 

Last December appeared in one of the monthlies 
& paper on proverbs, in which “Qui se sent morveux 


se mouche” is quoted, with a grammatical pre- 
cision unknown to Chambaud, the Académie, 
Littré, &c., “ Quise sent morveux qu'il se mouche,” 
As if any Frenchman needed the intrusive que to 
admonish him of the mood of mouche! Enlarging 
a proverb in this fashion is rendering it ‘‘ tersely ” 
(this writer’s word) with a vengeance. The use of 
the subjunctive without que to express a wish is 
very common, ¢.g., “ Dieu vous assiste!” “ Dieu 
m’en garde!” Would the writer in question 
improve these stereotyped formulas into ‘‘ Dieu 
qu'il vous assiste !” &c,? I name no names. 
the words of Marot— 

Des gens egavan'‘s I"honneur ne touche...... 

Qui sera morveux si se mouche. 

F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 


Westey’s Motner.—In Bunhill Fields Burial- 
ground, not far from Bunyan’s tomb, about twenty 
yards from the railing, and close by the curved 
footpath, is a square plain tombstone under a tree 
which marks the resting-place of Wesley’s mother. 
The inscription is as follows :— 

Here lies the Body of 
Susannah Wesley 
Widow of the Rev Samuel Wesley M.A, 
late Rector of Epworth in Lincolnshire 
who died July 23"¢ 1742 
Aged 73 years 
She was the youngest daughter of thé 
Rev Samuel Annesley D.D. 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity from the Rectory of 
St Giles 
Cripplegate August 24 1662 
She was the mother of nineteen children 
of whom the most eminent were the 
Rev John and Charles Wesley 
the former of whom was under God the 
founder of the Societies of the People 
called Methodists 
In sure and steadfast hope to rise 
And claim her mansion in the skies 
A Christian here her flesh laid down 
The Cross exchanging for a Crown. 


This stone was erected about the year 1828, at 
the cost of the Methodist Book Room ; the in- 
scription was then rewritten, the original inscrip- 
tion being quite worn out. There is also a monu- 
ment in front of the City Road Chapel, which was 
erected by public subscription in 1870. 

Watrer Lovett. 

Temple Avenue, 


Vittace Cross Newrort.—It may interest 
some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to know that 
there is still standing in the High Street of New- 
port, Salop, very close to the fine old church, the 
mutilated remains of a village cross. I believe 
there are many relics of crosses to be found in 
Shropshire and Derbyshire. At Uckingshall, in 
the former county, where the cross-roads meet, 
there stands a broken cross, and the “neat but 
atraggling village is linked to its churchyard by an 
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elegant octagonal cross denuded of its limbs.” In 
the churchyard at Alveley there is a ruined cross, 
and in the direction of Hampton’s Loade another, 
now called the butter cross, where it is said a 
market was anciently held. There is also a stone 
cross at the meeting of two roads between Alveley 
Quarry and a place called Little London. Many 
more might be found. C. A. Wuire. 


anv THE Worp “ Lucciota.”—As there 
have been several discussions in ‘ N. & Q.’ on the 
correct meaning of lucciola as used by Dante in 
the ‘ Inferno,’ xxvi. 29, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to point out that the two most recent trans- 
lators of the ‘Inferno,’ Mr. A. J, Butler and Mr. 
C. E. Norton, render the word by fire-flies. 

. OC. SHexrey. 
Glasgow. 


“‘Is’r A LAD oR A caittT?”—In Mid and 
North Derbyshire, also in Cheshire, on the occasion 
of the most interesting events of family life, it is 
customary to ask father or friend, as the case may 
be, so soon as the news gets abroad, ‘‘ Is ’t a lad or 
a chilt?” The reply depends on circumstances. 
The friend will reply, “’Tisn’t a chilt, it’s a lad.” 
If the father has hoped for a “lad” and a “ chilt” 
comes, he will say, “It’s nobbut a chilt, ar wisht 
feralad.” In these parts baby boys are ‘‘ lads,” 
baby girls are “ chilts.” Tuos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Cuartes Lamp anp Lorp Tennysoy.—If the 
following coincidence has not been already noted, 
it seems of sufficient interest to merit attention. In 
“New Year's Eve,’ a prominent member of the 
* Essays of Elia,’ Lamb writes as follows :— 

“Methinks it is better that I should have pined 
away seven of my goldenest years, when I was thrall to 
the fair hair and fairer eyes of Alice W—n, than that a 
passionate love-adventure should be lost.”’ 

The Laureate’s lines instantly present themselves : 
‘Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 
Tsomas Bayne. 


Helensburgh, N.B, 


Martin Fovkes (1690-1754), ANTIQUARY AND 
Man or Science.—It may be noted that the 
register of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, in the City of 
London, records the marriage, on Oct. 18, 1714, of 
Martin Folkes, of Nafferton, Yorkshire, gent., 
with Lucretia Bradshawe, of St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born. The antiquary’s father, Martin Folkes, 
described as of Rushbroke, co, Suffolk, son and 
heir of Martin Folkes, of the same, gent., was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn, May 18, 1661 (Foster, 
‘Gray's Inn Admission Register,’ 1889, p. 291). 
This note will add to the interest of the article on 
Folkes appearing in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xix. 

. 361. Daniet 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Frexcn Movyey, 1714-15.— 

“ Paris, Dec. 12. An Arret of Council was published 
the 8th inst., for reducing the Value of the Species of 
Gold and Silver by four Diminutions, namely, from the 
Ist of February, 1715, the Louis d'Or and d’Argent, 
coined in 1709, shall be reduced, the Louis d’Or to 
15 Livres 10 Sols, the Doubles and Halfs in proportion, 
and the Crown to 3 Livres 17 Sols, and the smaller Pieces 
in proportion, On the lst of April, the same Picces shall 
be again reduced, the Louis d'Or to 15 Livres, and the 
Crown to 3 Livres 15 Sols. On the Ist of June, the 
Louis d'Or shall be reduced to 14 Livres 10 Sole, and the 
Crown to 3 Livres 10 Sols 6 Deniers. And lastly, on 
the Ist of August, the Louis d’Or shall be reduced to 


| 14 Livres, and the Crown to 3 Livres 10 Sols, and 


smaller Species in proportion.” — Daily Courant, No. 4098, 
Saturday, Dec. 11, 1714. 
H. i. 8. 


HERALDRY AS SHE 18 TAUGHT.—The following 
extract from a leading article in the Daily Tele- 
graph of August 22 is an amusing example of the 
manner in which the rules of heraldry are taught 
by the daily press. The ignorance of the writer of 
the article puts the trivial blunder of the “ Re- 
venue officer” quite into the shade! Imagine a 
lion “ passant” on one leg, and a lion “‘ rampant 
sejant,” whatever that may mean, on two:— 

** When the defendant's solicitor asked the Revenue 
officer to describe what was on the chairs, he replied 
that it was ‘a rampant lion standing on its hind legs,’ 
The officer's acquaintance with the laws of heraldry 
must have been of a slightly elementary character, other- 
wise he would have known that in true blazonry a lion 
‘rampant,’ whether he be ‘ gardant,’ ‘ regardant,’ ‘or 
passant,’ rests his body only on one leg. ben he rests 
on two he becomes a lion ‘rampant sejant.’” 

G. W. M. 


A Coriovs Coryisa Porcs.—There is a pretty 
little byway in the neighbourhood of Penzance 
called Love Lane. It is a green, fragrant place, 
sheltered from cold winds and nipping frosts, a 
place where flowers blossom freely and fruit sweetens 
and mellows, and Nature seems ready to respond to 
the lightest touch of man’s hand, A little white- 
washed cottage stands there, decked with beautiful 
red and yellow roses, which climb up to the roof 
and throw their flowers out on either side as if 
seeking to cast a glow over the pale whitewash. 
But there is something more than roses—which 
are plentiful enough in this fertile district—to 
draw attention to the cottage. A solid grey stone 
doorway forms the entrance. It has a weather- 
beaten look, and bears the inscription, “G. E. D. 
1675.” This doorway is the last remaining trace 
of the residence of a wealthy landowner and 
benefactor to the poor. In the seventeenth century 
the Daniels were powerful people in the county. 
Alexander Daniel, born in the dying days of the 
sixteenth century, son of Richard Daniel, of Truro, 
established himself at Lariggan, or Laregan, near 
Penzance, in which town he held large properties, 
What became of all his numerous progeny matters 
not here; but his youngest son George has pre- 
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served the family name from oblivion, though there 
are now no Daniels holding sway in the county. 
George Daniel bethought him of the uprising 
generations of poor to whom the path of education 
was closed, and founded a school for girls and 
boys in the village of Maddern, or as it is now 
called Madron, adjacent to Penzance. That the 
school might not perish for lack of funds, he be- 
stowed upon it an endowment of lands, yielding 
now about 120/. a year. He built himself a house 
in Love Lane, and when in course of years it was 
demolished, the old doorway, with its legend, 
** George and Elizabeth Daniel, 1675,” was care- 
fully preserved and set up in front of the cottage 
which stands on part of the trust lands. 

The Daniels was formerly lords of the manor of 
Alverton, one of the oldest parts in the township 
of Penzance, getting its name in the days of 
Edward the Confessor from one Alwardus, says 
J. 8. Courtney, in his excellent ‘Guide.’ Alverton 
is now an insignificant suburb of its big neighbour, 
and the times are widely different from the days 
when Alexander Daniel corresponded with his 
sons through the medium of a weekly post. But 
the ‘* Daniel School” still flourishes, in spite of 
modern innovations, the children receiving, as 
before, a pair of boots each on Christmas Day in 
addition to their other benefits. And the old 
= stands, a puzzle to strangers, who are at a 

how to connect the little white-washed cottage 
with its seventeenth century doorway. 
Georeiana 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Eriscopat Jupitees.—The celebration in the 
diocese of British Guiana of the jubilee of the 
consecration of the bishop has led to some little 
correspondence in the Times upon the subject of 
episcopal jubilees in general, in the course of 
which one correspondent wrote: “It is asserted 
that the history of Christendom records only six 
instances in which a bishop has completed the 
jubilee year of his tenure of office.” 

Further research has led other correspondents of 
the Times to send particulars of the recorded 
instances of such lengthened episcopates, and the 
following eight examples have been cited. I have 
arranged them in chronological order, referring to 
Le Neve’s ‘Masti’ (edition Sir T. D. Hardy), and 
to Cotton’s ‘ *asti Ecclesie Hibernice,’ so as to 
ensure acct.iscy as to the dates of consecration. 
Here is the 1st, which may be thought worthy of 
preservation. 

Thomas Bourchier, consecrated Bishop of Wor- 


cester, May 15, 1435; translated to Ely, Dec. 20, 
1443; translated to Canterbury, Aug. 22, 1454; 
died March 30, 1486. 

Miler Magrath. Perhaps Bishop of Down and 
Conner in 1568 (see Cotton, iii. 203); Bishop of 
Clogher, Sept. 10, 1570 (ibid., 77, 78); Archbishop 
of Cashel, Feb. 3, 1570/1; died December, 1622, 
aged 100 years (ibid., i. 11-13). 

Nathaniel Crew, consecrated Bishop of Oxford, 
July 2, 1671; translated to Durham, Oct. 22, 
1674; died Sept. 18, 1722, aged 88. 

John Hough, consecrated Bishop of Oxford, 
May 11, 1690; translated to Coventry and Lich- 
field, Aug. 5, 1699; translated to Worcester, 
Sept. 7, 1717, died May 8, 1743, aged 93. 

Thomas Wilson, consecrated Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, Jan. 16, 1697; died March 7, 1755, 


93. 

Edward Venables Vernon (afterwards Harcourt), 
consecrated Bishop of Carlisle, Nov. 6, 1791; 
translated to York, Jan. 20, 1808; died Nov. 5,. 
1847, aged 90. 

Lord John George Beresford, consecrated Bishop 
of Cork and Ross, March 24, 1805; translated to 
Raphoe, Aug. 10, 1807; Clogher, Sept. 25, 1819 ;. 
Dublin, April 21, 1820; Armagh, June 17, 1822; 
died July 18, 1862, aged 89 (Cotton, vi. 86). 

William Piercy Austin, consecrated Bishop of 
Guiana, Aug. 24, 1842; celebrated his jubilee, 
Aug. 24, 1892. Long may he live. 

Can any of your correspondents add to the list ? 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


or Orrice oF Suerirrs or Loypoy.— 
Were these chains, worn in 1687 by the two 
sheriffs, provided by and at the cost of the Cor- 
poration of London as their property, or by the 
sheriffs as their private property? If the former, 
were the same chains transferred annually to the 
new sheriffs? Are they in existence; if so, where ; 
if not, can any of your correspondents, learned in 
such matters, describe those worn in 1687? Were 
both alike; or were they differenced for the senior 
and junior sheriffs ? 

Who provided, in 1687, and paid for the car- 
riages, horses, harness, and liveries of the sheriffs 
for their year of office—the Corporation or the 
sheriffs? Are there any books or MSS. which 
furnish full information on these questions? 

C. Masoy. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 8,W. 

Mansercn Famity.—I am hunting up par- 
ticulars of this family, and shall be much obliged 
by information concerning it. 

Sourncote Mansercs. 

Friarsfield, Tipperary. 

Horn - Booxs.—In 1860 (2™4 S, ix. 101) Mr. 
Kenvera R. H. Mackenzie asked for information 
respecting horn-books, and stated that he had some 


literary work on the subject in hand. I shall be 
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grateful for a reference to Mr. Mackenzin’s book 

or paper, or to any other books, illustrations, or 

papers on horn-books, and for a sight of repre- 

sentative examples; in fact, for any information. 

Replies might be sent direct to 

® Ayprew W. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


Directory ror Scottanp.’—When 
did this annual publication first make its appear- 
ance? I am informed that it has been con- 
tinuously published since 1838, if not earlier ; but 
no copy of the work, so far as I can ascertain, is 
to be found in the Library of the British Museum. 
The Advocates’ Library, in Edinburgh, possesses 
‘The Catholic Directory for the Clergy and Laity 
in Scotland’ for the years 1870 and 1872. It is 
in duodecimo, and bears the imprint of Edinburgh. 

Tuomrson Cooper, F.S. A. 


Biste.—Was the Bible to any extent circulated 
on the Continent before it was in use in England; 
if not, what is the meaning of the words used by 
John of Gaunt when, in upholding the great work 
of Wiclif, he says, “ We will not be the dregs of 
all, seeing that other nations have the law of God, 
which is the law of our faith, written in their own 
language” ? ALICE. 


Toe Mommers or Manninotree.—Thomas 
Dekker, in his ‘Seven Deadly Sins of London,’ 
mentions “the old Morrals of Manningtree acted 
by tradesmen”; and in another place—I think 
in his ‘ Gull’s Hornbook ’—the same author speaks 
in a jocose and satirical way of ‘‘ the mummers of 
Manningtree.” Was there anything peculiar about 
the mummers of this Essex village, or the “‘ morals” 
which they represented? 

Martin A. Hume. 


Capt. Roacne was a candidate for Middlesex 
at the famous contest in April, 1769. Where can 
I find any information about him ? 

G. F. R. B, 


Dr. Moore’s Youncest Son.—For literary 
urposes I am anxious to get particulars regarding 
r. John Moore’s youngest son in 1787. Ina 
letter from the doctor to Burns, the poet, dated 
Feb. 28, 1787, he states that his youngest son is 
attending Winchester School. I am almost certain 
that I have a note, extracted from a book, stating 
that the youngest son of Dr. Moore was James 
Carrick Moore, the biographer of his distinguished 
brother ; but I cannot lay hands on this note, so 
would feel obliged if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ could 
give me the necessary information. 
Joun Morr. 
48, Abbotsford Place, Glasgow. 


Casar’s Sworp.—What and where is the 
authority for Caesar's sword being named “‘ Crocea 
Mors”? Dr. Brewer, ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 


Fable,’ refers to ‘ Commentaries,’ iv. 4; but it is 
not to be found there, nor have I been able to find 
it elsewhere. Making notes on Burton’s beautiful 
book on ‘ The Sword’ has made me interested in 
the question of the names of famous —_— 2 


Cot. Moraris.—A biographical sketch of Col. 
Morris, sometime intimate friend of the late Duke 
of Norfolk, appeared some years ago in All the 
Year Round, Can any reader give me the re- 
ference ? OC. C. Trier. 


James Hentnorn Topp, D.D.—*A distin- 
ished author and antiquary, and one who devoted 
imself with zeal to the study of Irish history and 
archeology,” says Webb (‘Compendium of Irish 
Biography,’ s.v. ‘Todd ”’) of this glory of T.C.D. 
in particular and of Ireland in general. This 
illustrious divine and littérateur was also (as Webb 
likewise observes)afrequentcontributor to‘N.&Q.,’ 
edited the ‘ Historia Britonum’ of Nennius and the 
* Wars of the Gaedhil and the Gaill,’ and was the 
author of a ‘Life of St. Patrick,’ &c. Born in 
Dublin on April 23, 1805, Dr. Todd died at 
Rathfarnham on June 28, 1869, et. 64, and lies 
beneath the shadow of the church so indissolubly 
connected with the name of Dean Swift. 

Webb concludes his short but appreciative notice 
of this eminent Irish scholar with the remark that 
‘fa movement has been set on foot to found a 
Celtic scholarship in connexion with the Royal 
Irish Academy to perpetuate Dr, Todd’s memory,” 
and I should like to ascertain through ‘N. & Q.’ 
whether the movement has been brought to fruition. 
Having lately, through the kindness of a mutual 
friend, become the possessor of Dr. Todd’s photo 
and autograph, I am (if possible) more than ever 
interested in everything that concerns the post- 
humous renown of James Henthorn Todd. 

J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


**Dutcu in the two 
hundred and thirty-sixth Tatler, says, “these 
Dutch nightingales, as they [%.¢., frogs] are called 
at Paris.” Is this a joke of Steele’s; or were frogs 
so called by the French in the days of the Tatler ? 
Can any one point out examples of the phrase in 
French authors ? JonaTHAN BovucuiEr. 


Parx.—Is there a portrait of this dis- 
tinguished traveller in Scotland? If so, it would 
be most desirable to have it copied or photographed 
for one of the public galleries. It is late in the 
day, perhaps, thus to honour Park; but if he has 
any relatives living, they would no doubt second 
the motion, and perhaps give their services if a 
movement was made. w. 


Carter Pepicree: Tomas Carter.—Can 
any of your readers give me information as to 
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pedigree or place of residence of Thomas Carter, 
who sod Susan, daughter of John Andrews, 
and had issue two daughters, (1) Mary, born 
January 2, 1721, married September 22, 1743, to 
Samuel Holland, M.D.; (2) Hannab, born 
March 22, 1724, married to John Willott, of 
Chesterfield, surgeon? There was a tradition 
amongst his descendants that the above Thomas 
Carter was of Derbyshire origin, but research has 
hitherto failed to identify him with any Derbyshire 
family of that name. I am in possession of some 
old china bearing the Carter arms, viz., Azure, two 
lions combattant or; crest, a lion’s head proper on 
a wreath or and azure. I have also the book-plate 
of Thomas Carter ; arms, Carter impaling Andrews, 
and that of Samuel Holland ; arms, Holland im- 
paling Carter. I shall be very glad if any of your 
correspondents can help me to any information, 
however fragmentary. 
Porter, M.D. 
269, Glossop Road, Sheffield. 


Marcverite Power,—Can any one give the 
place and date of death of Lady Blessington’s niece, 
Marguerite Power ? C. C. 


Kimpotton Castite.—In whose reign was it 
erected ; and who was its first occupant? How 
long has it been ia the possession of the Montagus? 

W. 

10, Little College Street, Westminster. 


Atsussin: — What are the 
modern names of these places? I have Michael 
Sander, of Alsussin, in 1606 ; Michaell Saunders, 
of Alsusin (Alsussine in bishop’s transcript), same 
date and same man. In 1640 I find William 
Lewes, of the parish of Thabeforbead, in the county 
of Sallop, gentleman. J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


Coreripce’s Views on Caurcu Estastisu- 
MENT.—In the note to his sonnet on the ‘ Pastoral 
Character’ (‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ No. xviii.), 
Wordsworth says that among the benefits arising, 
as Mr, Coleridge has well observed, from a Church 
establishment of endowments corresponding with 
the wealth of the country to which it belongs, may 
be reckoned as eminently important the examples 
of civility and refinement which the clergy stationed 
at intervals afford to the whole people. Where can 
I find the passage in Coleridge’s writings to which 
Wordsworth refers? I do not wish to raise a dis- 
cussion on the merits of the subject involved in 
Wordsworth’s remarks, and only ask for a plain 
answer to my plain question. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


Dyke Famity.—The ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ refers to three Puritan preachers of 
this family, Daniel (died 1614), Jeremiah, and 


Daniel (died 1688). It follows Brooks’s ‘ Lives of 
the Puritans’ in stating that the elder Daniel, when 
preacher at Coggeshall (1584), incurred the wrath 
of Bishop Aylmer, which led to his suspension. 
According to Dale’s ‘Annals of Coggeshall’ the 
parish register gives the name of William Dyke as 
‘** preacher” in 1584. Which Christian name is 
correct ? Possibly some corrections of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ may have appeared 
in ‘N. & Q.’ touching the point ; if so, they have 
escaped my notice. There is obscurity in other 
matters relating to this family which it would be 
desirable to clear away, notably the date of death 
of Jeremiah Dyke. Davids, in ‘ Annals of Non- 
conformity,’ gives two dates, 1630 and 1639. 
Brooks gives 1620, which must, however, be 
wrong. Perhaps some reader will give information 
other than can be derived from Neal, Brooks, Wil- 
son, Palmer, or Fuller. The British Museum 
Catalogue attributes the preface of a work by 
Jeremiah to Jeremiah ‘‘ the younger.” There is, 
I believe, nothing in the book to warrant this, 
though there appears to have been a younger 
Jeremiah Dyke at Parndon. I. C. Goutp, 
Loughton. 


Donnott.—Information required about a family 
of the name of Dunholt, said to have “ inhabited 
at Caxton,” Cambs., and to have founded a 
chantry at Great Gransden, Hunts, The arms— 
removed from a window in the east end of the 
north aisle in 1873—are extant, and are thus 
described: ‘‘A Field Argent, a Band Gules, a 
Mullet Gules in ye Sinister upper Corner of ye 
Shield, and an Engrailed Border Gules round ye 
Shield.” ‘‘ They were lords of a mann* in Colne 
(Cambs.) ye arms in ye Chan. Window there.” 
There are three ravens on the band and a star on 
the field. Arraur J, Epmonps. 


Georce Rosins.—The grandiloquent puffs of 
this famous auctioneer are frequently referred to. 
Has his life been published? Is there any con- 
temporary record of his business eloquence ? 
Are any of his descendants still living? Had 
he a successor in his business ; and is the firm still 
in existence ? P. CanDover. 


Ianativus, who was martyred under Trajan, is 
said to have been the little child called by Jesus 
to him (Math. xviii. 2). Is there any tale got up 
to make this fanciful notion appear credible ? 

O. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch. 


Joun Atsricut.—This person was of Christ's 
College, Cambridge (B.A. 1578, M.A. 1588), and 
ultimately became, in 1603, Dean of Raphoe. 
When did he die, and where was he buried? 
Kindly reply direct. 


The Groves, Chester. 


T. Cann M.A. 
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Beplics, 


FIRST EDITION OF BURNS’S ‘ POEMS,’ 
(8™ ii. 163, 199.) 

I believe that as much as 120]. has been paid 
for a first edition of Burns’s ‘Poems’ in perfect 
condition, and this great rise in value is cer- 
tainly curious. First editions of almost all writers 
are sought after and prized nowadays, but few, if 
any of them, command such a price, unless owing 
to some special feature of illustration or binding. 
It is undoubtedly a very scarce work—scarce for 
the same reason as makes so many other works 
scarce, namely, the fact that it was brought out in 
a poor and non-luxurious style, and that those who 
bought it, not having any idea of the value which 
would be afterwards placed on it, did not take 
especial care of it, and thus the volumes got lost, 
tattered, broken in the binding, and gradually 
dropped out of sight. 

he suggestion of a “ Kilmarnock Burns” bunt 
(if I may use the expression) is a very interesting 
one. It is not likely that any one will ever pick 
up the volume among those wondrous collectiuns 
which are found in the “ penny ” box at bookstalls; 
but I do not doubt that among the humble collec- 
tions of the Scottish peasantry copies might be 
found, although very few and far between. 
know of one old man who in his youth was a 
shepherd, and who wandered the hillsides devour- 
ing the contents of a much-thumbed copy. 

at if the hunter do not come across a Kilmar- 
nock Burns, he may find, as I have done ere this, 
less valuable but still interesting treasures. I 
know of one Border cottage in which Ridpath’s 
‘Border History’ and sundry other scarce works 
of its kind repose side by side with the ‘ Saint's 
Everlasting Rest’ of Mr. Baxter. In a little 
Border village there stands an inn the landlord of 
which has a wonderful collection of books. He 
knows scarcely anything of them, but he has an 
idea that they are valuable; and there they 
stand, three rows deep, in a huge old case, 
an original edition of George Buchanan’s ‘ His- 
tory,’ a beautiful early set of the “ Waverley 
Novels,” ‘ Hudibras,’ with Hogarth’s plates, and 
other works of greater or lesser value whose 
names I forget, with an autograph letter of 
Sir Walter Scott, old violins, &c. In a village 
near Abbotsford there lives, or did live two years 
ago, an old woman who in her youth had been a 
servant in the Scott family. In the corner of her 
“ben-end” she had a large pile of old books 
which, unfortunately, I did not get examined, and 
the only information I got from her regarding them 
was that there were “a wheen gey auld anes,” and 
that she had read “a’ the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ an’ 
the ‘Holy War.’” Perhaps these facts may 
stimulate some one with sufficient leisure to make 


a systematic search for that little volume of “Poems 

chiefly in the Scottish dialect” which is of so much 

interest to the bibliophile, and if the searcher’s 

pep be rewarded, surely, like Snuffy Davie, 
e will be “ thrice happy.” W. E. Witsoy. 


Iron or Nurempere §. ii. 147).— 
The famous instrument of torture alluded to by 
your correspondent under the above title is doubt- 
less what is better known under the designation of 
the “Iron Maiden of Nuremberg.” This construc- 
tion forms part of the Torture Exhibition which 
has for several months been exhibiting at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, and which I carefully 
examined the other day. The following descrip- 
tion of this diabolical construction, taken from the 
Official Catalogue of the exhibition in — 
will probably give the information asked for by 
Veritas :— 

“The Celebrated Original Iron Maiden (Hiserne 
terror-inspiring torture instrument is 
made of strong wood, coated with iron. Opens with two 
doors, to allow the prieoner to be placed inside. The 
entire interior is fitted with long sharp iron spikes, so 
that when the doors are pressed to these sharp pro 
force their way into various portions of the victim's 
body. Two entered his eyes, others pierced his chest, 
and, in fact, impaled him alive, in such a manner that 
he died in the most agonizing torture. Persons were 
condemned to death by the embraces of the Iron Maiden 
for plots against the governing powers, parricide, religious 
unbelief, and murder with attempt against puberty. 
The date of this rare specimen is the fifteenth century. 
It is believed that the Iron Maiden is purely and peculiarly 
a relic of old Nuremberg, as at that date we do not read 
of it anywhere else, whilst the annals of that town con- 
tain many allusions to its terrors.” 


Southport. 


During the autumn of last year there was an 
exhibition at the Maddox Street Galleries, Lon- 
don, of instruments of torture. The historical 
collection from the royal castle of Nuremberg, 
consisting of about seven hundred various examples, 
included the original ‘‘ Nuremberg Iron Maiden,”’ 
lent by the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. This 
information may enable your correspondent to 
obtain the desired particulars. 

EverarD Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

See Mr. Pearsall’s paper in Archeologia, 
vol. xxvii., already mentioned in ‘N. & Q,’ 6" S. 
x. 76. An illustrated article on the subject. 
appears in the Yorkshire Weekly Post, oe 6. 


G. Marsoy. 


Devit: Lincotn (8 ii. 128).—The follow- 
ing is an extract from Edwards’s ‘ Words, Facts, 
and Phrases ’:— 

“Lincoln. An old proverb says, ‘ The devil looks over 
Lincoln.’ ‘ The tower of Lincoln Cathedral is the highest 
in England, and when the spire was standing on it, it 
must, if in proportion, have exceeded that of old St. 
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Paul's, which was 325 feet. The monks are said to have 
been so proud of this structure that they thought the 
devil looked upon it with an envious eye, whence the pro- 
verb, of a man who looks insidious and malignant, “ He 
looks as the devil did over Lincoln ’’’ (‘ Parl, Gazetteer,’ 
vol. iii, p. 118). A more probable theory is that the 
proverb originated in the circumstance that a small 
figure of the devil stands on the top of Lincoln College 
at Oxford.” 
et Avpax. 


Is it possible that Pope and his successors have 
assigned the devil to the wrong Lincoln? The 
following is an extract from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1731, p. 402:— 

“The famous devil that us’d to overlook Lincoln 
College, in Oxfori, was taken down (Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 15, 1731), having, about two years since, lost his 
head in a storm.” 

Joun W. Forp. 


Sr. Saviour’s, (8* S. ii. 64, 158). 
—I beg to state that I did not pretend to perfection 
in my brief sketch of a recent visit to this ancient 
fabric, but took ordinary care in making my notes, 
which will suit the present purpose near enough. 
I must allow that P'should have put ‘ choir” 
instead of “ chapel,” but my ecclesiastical phraseo- 
logy is limited. Those antiquaries who desire to 
learn more of the history of this Surreyside col- 
legiate church should procure the work entitled 
‘Guide to St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark (St. 
Marie Overie),’ compiled from various sources, by 
the Rev. S. Benson, M.A., chaplain 1843-81, at 
Mr. W. Drewett’s, 43, Borough High Street. A 
capital series of photographic views may also be 
procured of Mr. J. B. Medland, No. 141 in the 
same street. D. Harrison. 


Having known this building since July, 1839, 
I know that the three chief parts—transept, choir, 
and retro-choir—were all restored before that time. 
The retro-choir I have always called “ Lady Chapel,” 
because Pugin called it so in his engravings. What 
has always puzzled me, and I wish Mrs. Bocer 
or some one would explain, is the different flint- 
work of the two latter. The transept, which 1 
take to be earliest restored, has no flints. Those 
of the choir and retro-choir were both dark in 1839. 
Those of the retro-choir have turned yellow or buff, 
but those of the choir vividly white. Indeed, I 
know of no other materia], exposed to London air, 
80 permanently white. Whence came these two 
kinds of flint ? E. L. G. 


Fire Crus (8 §. ii. 127, 178).—Some 
information (and references to more) can be got 
from the notes to Churchill's ‘ Poems.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Tae CampriaN (8" ii. 129),— 
Edward Williams (Iolo Morganwg) has been often 
styled the Welsh Shakespeare. He lived at Flemin- 


stone, near Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, where he 
lies buried. Williams is considered, I believe, the 
greatest of Welsh poets on record. He left behind 
him seventy-six volumes of manuscripts, which were 
not, however, confined to poetry, many of them 
treating of Welsh national and ecclesiastical history 
and antiquities. These are either in the possession 
of Lady Hanover or of the British Museum. Tradi- 
tion says that the poet, who was a poor man, 
walked from Wales to London to see Dr. Johnson ; 
but upon seeing the poet Johnson shut the door 
in his face, refusing him an interview, and the 
Welshman had to return home, having failed in 
his object. (This may be apocryphal.) I cannot 
interpret the Welsh lines; but if Mawn (lit. turf) 
is the bardic name of the man whose portrait is 
referred to, it might run thus: — 
The portrait is that of Mawn, poetic genius ; 
He filled a world from his brain, 
J. Payne. 
Southsea. 


§. ii. 811, 62).—As 
the group includes statues of such ancient kings 
as Clovis, King of France, and Theodoric, King of 
the Ostrogoths, both contemporaries of Arthur of 
Caerleon, if he ever existed (I believe Prof. Rhys, 
among others, still maintains that he did), it is 
highly probable that the statue io the Hofkirche 
is meant for the Arthur of Round Table fame. As 
the tomb was executed at a time when it was not 
considered an anachronism to represent Biblicat 
personages dressed according to the latest fashion 
of the day, such trifling inaccuracies as that of 
palming off Henry VIII.’s coat of arms on an 
individual who belongs to the sixth century 
may be easily accounted for. Indeed, the artist 
would have had his work set if he had been called 
upon to represent heraldically correctly King 
Arthur’s coat of armour. 

In connexion with this subject, may I mention 
the fact that a supposed likeness of Prince Arthur 
of Wales, brother of Henry VIII., is still to be 
seen in the beautiful stained north window of the 
Jesus Chapel of Great Malvern Abbey Church. 
The window was partly destroyed in 1720 bya 
violent storm, but the figures of Henry VII., 
Prince Arthur, and Sir Henry Bray remain entire. 
The prince’s arms are heraldically correct. The 
head and part of the arms are reproduced in Doyle’s 
* Official Baronage,’ vol. i. p. 444. L. L. K. 


Sone or ‘Matsroven’ (8 ii. 85, 176).— 
My credit asa critic is assailed at the last reference 
by both of your correspondents. The first attack, 
being as frivolous as it is groundless, needs no 
notice. As to the second, I advise Da. Lewins 
to look at Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ again. Nothing is 
more certain than that Dr. Lewiys’s quotation 
from that book (ante, p. 16), forms part of the 
notice of the second duke. The third duke obtained 
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a captaincy two years before his succession to the 
dukedom, and no higher military rank is recorded 
of his (see Doyle’s ‘Ojdiicial Baronage’). I must 
also protest against Dr. Lewins’s inclusion of me 
among those who regard the chanson as ‘‘a savage 
expression of exultation at the news of Marl- 
borough’s death.” On the contrary, I asserted my 
belief that it is nothing of the Lina, and have 
drawn upon myself in consequence a scolding. I 
should like to bave references to the sage French 
critics who see scathing satire in the song, and 
believe the disasters of Blenheim and Ramillies to 
be avenged therein. F, ApaAms, 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


*‘THE ROASTING OF A caT” i, 514).— 


ene It was considered an encouragement to good 
behaviour to throw a few cats into the fire at the 
festival of St. John,’ says M, de Méril; and in fact the 
Abbé Lebeuf [sic] — a receipt for one hundred sols 
parisis (coinage of the period), signed by a certain Lucas 
Pommereux in 1575, ‘ for having supplied for three years 
ab cats required for the fire on St. John’s Day, as 
us 


“The author of the ‘ Miroir de Contentement’ speaks : 
chat qui, d'une course bréve, 
Monta au feu Saint Jean en Gréve.* 
In the journal of Héroard [Hérvard, see p. 179), the 
physician, we read that Louis XIII., when Dauphin, 
interceded with Henri IV. for the lives of the cata about 


to be burned at the festival of St. John.¢ These cruel | J: 


deeds of the past were no doubt the effect of the popular 
terror of sorcerers, and of the cat as their supposed 
familiar, Fear has always been a strong incentive to 
cruelty.”—‘ The Cat, Past and Present,’ from the French 
of M. Champfleury, with supplementary notes by Mra, 
Cashel Hoey, London, 1885, ch. vi. p. 34, App. vi. p. 179. 

The bonfires on St. John’s Eve in Ireland,. but 
not the cats, have a notice in‘ N. & Q,’ iv. 
168, 251, 318; xii. 42 (as to the practice of the 
Irish in Liverpool). 

For the Abbé Lebeuf (cor. Lebcouf) on cats see 
his dissertation in ‘Le Mercure de France,’ to which 
there is a reference in Mrs. Hoey’s work, p. 177. 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


Exrmes Famity §. i. 495).—Mr. Hitt 
Bartucate’s MS, evidently belonged to Mrs. Ann 
Elmes, the widow of Thomas Elmes, of Warming- 
ton, co. Northampton. She was the daughter of 
Robert Clark, of Fort, co. Kent, by whom she had 
nine daughters and four sons, As her only surviving 
son died in 1653, no doubt it was “a sad & des- 
mall yeare” with her. One of her daughters, 
Martha, married the Rev. Edmund Spinks, Rector 
of Castor, by whom she had two sons, Elmes 
Spinks, of Aldwinkle, and the Rev. Nathaniel 


* “A cat who, after a short run, went into the St. 
John’s Fire on the (Place de) Gréve.” 

t “See Appendix [p. 179}. He writes on the 24th 
June, 1604, at Saint Germain:—‘ The Dauphin taken to 
the king, who took him to the queen. He obtained leave 
to spare the lives of the cats about to be burned in the 
bonfires (on St. John's Day).’” 


Spinks, a Nonjuring divine, whose portrait was 
engraved by Vertue, and who was buried in 1727 
in St. Faith’s Church, near St, Paul’s, where there 
is a monument to his memory. Mrs. Ann Elmes 
died in 1686, having placed a monument in Warm- 
ington Church to the memory of her husband, 
her son, and herself; the inscription is given in 
Bridge’s ‘ Northants’ (ii. 482). The last male 
representative of the family of Elmes, of Warming- 
ton, Lilford, and Green's Norton, was William 
Elmes, of Cotterstock, who died in 1699, and was 
buried at Lilford—see his monumental inscription 
(Bridges’s ‘ Northants,’ ii, 245). Elmes Spinks, of 
Aldwinkle, left an only son, Elmes, and two 
daughters, Deborah and Ann. Elmes Spinks, the 
younger, had a son, William Spinckes, of St. An- 
drew, Holborn, Esq., who on July 29, 1731, as 
heir of William Browne, the founder of the well- 
known charitable institution in Stamford, Browne’s 
Hospital, nominated the Warden of the Hospital 
(see Archdeacon Wright's ‘Domus Dei of Stam- 
ford,’ p. 164). 

If Mr. Hitt Batucare can assist me in tracing 
the descendants of William Spinckes I shall be 
grateful to him. I wish to find the heir of William 
Spinckes, as he is the heir of William Browne, the 
founder, and as such heir entitled to considerable 
privileges, under the charters of Henry VII. and 
ames J., incorporating the hospital. 

I have pedigrees of the Elmes family, which I 
shall be pleased to lend to Mr. Hitt Barucarte, 
if, after referring to Bridges and Wright, he cares 
to prosecute his inquiries further. 

Jos, PHILLIips. 

Stamford. 


The Elmes family were Lords of the Manor of 
Lilford, co. Northampton, and about the middle of 
the eighteenth century they sold the manor to Sir 
Thomas Powys, as well as the mansion house, 
which had been built by one of the Elmes family. 
A daughter of the Elmes family married Sir A. (?) 
Hazlerigg, of Gnousal (now Nosely), co Leicester. 
Lady Hazlerigg (née Elmes) was buried in the old 
chapel at Nosely, co. Leicester. 

Norra MIDLAND. 


Although this query refers only to existing 
members of the family of Elmes, there is evidently 
a lack of information about Anne Elmes, of 1653- 
1670, who might possibly be met with in one of 
the three printed pedigrees of the name mentioned 
in the ‘Genealogist’s Guide.’ The following notes 
may also be useful :— 

1. John Elmes, of co, Huntingdon, married Hon. 
Editha Mordaunt, daughter of Sir John Mor- 
daunt, of Turvey, summoned as a baron in 1532. 

2. Collins says that James Elmes married Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Yelverton, retained in 
1474 for Edward IV.’s French wars, ancestor of 
the Earls of Sussex (Collins’s ‘ Baronetage,’ ii. 166), 
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In modern Yelverton pedigrees this Anne is said 
: have married Thomas, son of Sir John Jermy, 
<nt. 

3. Anthony Elmes, of Bowlednay (or Bowney), 
co. Oxford, married Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Humphrey Forster, of Aldermaston, High Sheriff 
of Berkshire in 1532, and his daughter Margaret 
Elmes married (1) Richard Spire, (2) her cousin 
Daniel Forster, born in 1588. 

4. Frances, daughter of Thomas Elmes, married 
as first wife of Col. Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, second 
baronet, who died 1660, and to whom Cromwell 
wrote the well-known letter of September 3, 1650, 
the day before the battle of Dunbar. 

5. Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Elmes, of 
Green Norton, co. Northampton, was second wife 
of William Halford, of Welham, High Sheriff of 
Leicester, 1616. Her great-grandson was created 
a baronet in 1706. 

6. Mary, daughter of —— Elmes, of Bowlednay, 
co. Oxford, married Henry I’Anson, LL.D. (ances- 
tor of I’Anson, of Corfe Castle), who was born 1621, 
and died 1682. Siema, 


**Grana PRO avro” (8 §, i, 493 ; ii, 71).— 
Dr. Tartor’s interesting note does not directly 
answer ALonzo’s question, which related to the 
translation of the Latin words “‘ grana pro auro.” 
A id intended to mean “ grains for (weighing) 
go 

The box on which they are inscribed “con- 
tained a small disc of copper, marked with two 
dots, and was evidently a two-grain weight. It is 
but little oxydized, mon | probably differs little from 
its original weight. Its weight at the present time 
is 1.869 grain of our present standard, one grain 
being equal to 0.934 troy grain” (Chisholm’s 
‘Weighing and Measuring,’ p. 57). It would 
appear from this that the grains are nearer to the 
new barley grains than to the old wheat grains. 
But they do not exactly correspond with the 
present grains. Why is this? The diminution in 
weight seems to be too much to have been 
by rust, if “ it is but little oxydized.” 

IGNoRAMUS. 


Common Nouns rrom Names or Scientists 
(8® §S. ii. 105).—It is not easy to see what 
words P. J. A. wishes to include in his list. 
Plants and minerals named after scientists may 
probably be reckoned by the hundred. Of the 
former it will be sufficient to mention dahlia, 
fuchsia, lobelia, escallonia, linnea, 
darwinia ; of the latter, brewsterite, davyne, haiiyne, 
wollastonite, millerite, whewellite, danaite, glau- 
berite. If “‘kyanism” is included, why not 
boucherism, burnettism, and pasteurism (or pasteur- 
ization)? If ‘* daguerreotype” and ‘‘ talbotype,” 
why not woodburytype and wothlytype? To in- 
ventions, such as “orrery” and “‘vernier” may 


be added jacquard, wedgewood, guillotine, mac- 


adamization, mackintosh, hansom, bodley, biggin, 
monteith, hollander, strawsonizer, woodite, and 
many others. Such words as tontine, fourierism, 
brougham, garibaldi, spencer, melton, petersham, 
chesterfield, and martinet do not, I suppose, come 
within the category. R. Pearse Cuore. 


As daguerreotype is included in the list given at 
this reference, we may also add Dallastype, Wood- 
burytype, Talbotype, and Goupilgravure. These 
words are all spelt with capitals at present, but doubt- 
less in course of time they will lose that distinction, 
as daguerreotype has done. W. E. Witsoyr. 


Burnetize, macadamize, are two more to add to 
the list. C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch. 


Camp-Bat (8 §, ii. 70, 137).—The following 
is Major Moor’s account of the game somewhat 
abridged :— 

“ Goals were pitched 150 to 200 yards apart, formed of 
the thrown-off clothes of the competitors. Each arty 
has two goals, 10 or 15 yards apart. Tho parties, 10 to 
15 a side, stand in a line, facing their own goals and each 
other, at 10 yards distance, midway between the goals 
and nearest that of their adversaries, An indifferent 
spectator throws up the ball—the size of a cricket 
ball—midway between the confronted players, whose 
object is to seize and convey it betweon their own 
goals. The shock of the first onset to catch the falling 
ball is very great, and the player who seizes it speeds 
home, pursued by his opponents, through whom he has 
to make his way, aided by the jostlings of his own side. 
If caught and held, or in imminent danger of it, he 
throws the ball—but must in no case give it—to a com- 
rade who, if it be not arrested in its course, or be jostled 
away by his eager foes, catches it and hurries home, 
winning the notch or snotch, if he contrives to carry—not 
throw—it between the goals, A holder of the ball caught 
with it in his possession loses a snotch. At the loss of 
each of these the game recommences, after a breathing 
time, Seven or nine snotches are the game, and these it 
will sometimes take two or three hours to win. At times 
a large football was used, and the gamo was then called 
‘kicking camp’; and if played with shoes on was termed 
‘savage camp.’” 

Ray -_ this game in his time prevailed most 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. It was new to Sir 
T. Browne on his settling in Norfolk. Strutt, an 
East Anglian, omits it from his ‘Sports and Pas- 
times of the English People.’ It is derived from 
A.-S. camp, a combat ; Ger. kampf; Isl. kempa, 
a champion ; Wel. camp, a feat or game ; — 
a scuffle. ‘* Campar, or pleyar at foott balle, pedt- 
lusor ; campyon, or champyon” (‘ Pr. Pv.,’ p. 60). 

In meadows or pasture (to grow the more fine) 
Let campers be camping in any of thine ; 
Which if you do suffer when low is the spring, 
You gain to yourself a commodious thing. 


Yet campers a ball 
To camp therewithall, Id, 
Lydgate, ‘ Minor Poems,’ p. 200, compares the 
breast of a woman to a “‘ large campyng-balle.” 
Several other quotations in addition to those 
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quoted by L. L. K. might be given. The game is 
said to have died away, owing to the many (and oft- 
times fatal) accidents that happened to players. Two 
men were killed at a grand match at Easton, Suf- 
folk, abont the close of last century (Nall., ‘E. A. 
Glossary ’). W. B. Genisa. 


Tue Sorent (8 §. ii. 107).—Why the editor 
of ‘ The General Gazetteer’ should have given the 
name of the well-known rocks which lie off the 
west end of the Isle of Wight to the channel that 
separates that island from the mainland is one 
of those things which, as Lord Dundreary would 
have said, “no fellow can understand.” Old 
Camden says the rocks were “so call’d because 
they are very sharp and pointed.” 

J. F. Manseron. 

Liverpool, 


The Solent was ‘‘Solvente” in Bede, iv. 16. 
The term “ Needles” can be carried back at once 
about fifty years, for in ‘England’s Gazetteer,’ 
1751, Lymington, in like manner as in 1796, is “a 
small but populous seaport, on a hill that bas a 
fine prospect of the Isle of Wight in the narrow 
part of the streight called the Needles.” Camden 
states the origin of the name when he remarks of 
the rocks: ‘‘But the most dangerous are the 
Needles, so called because they are very sharp and 
pointed ” (vol. i. col. 144, Gibson, 1722). 

Ep. MarsHALtt. 


Miserere Carvines (8 §. i. 413, 481 ; ii. 9, 
113).—There are a number of miserere carvings, 
executed seven or eight years ago, in Bakewell 
Church, Derbyshire. The carvers were permitted 
to select their own subjects, and one of them chose 
to illustrate the illusory “‘ three acres and a cow,” 
of which there was, at that time, so much talk. 

J. 

Bedford Park, Chiswick. 


In both Darlington and Lanchester churches, in 
Durham county, there are ancient carvings. 


I should be much obliged if any of your readers 
would refer me to any examples of these grotesque 
carvings which exist in various parts of the 
country. Will any one at Bristol tell me if an 
illustrated account exists of those in the Cathedral 
there; also whether there are any at St. Mary 
Redcliffe? Do not the college chapels at Oxford 
contain examples? All communications may be 
sent direct. Cann Hocus, M.A. 

The Groves, Chester. 


Buaxe’s ‘ Hoty Tavrspar’ (7" §, xi. 386, 
475, 514; xii. 58).—The following is an extract 
from Edwards’s ‘ Words, Facts, and Phrases ’:— 

“Maundy Thursday. This is a Roman Catholic 
festival, and in that church the name originated. 
The Epistle in the Mass of Maundy Thursday is taken 


from 1 Cor. xi. In the 24th verse are these words : 
‘Take, eat’; in Latin, ‘ Accipite et Manducate.’ This is 
believed to be the original of Maundy, and the word was 
certainly used to signify the Last Supper of the Lord. 
Sir Thomas More, in his ‘ Answer to the first parte of 
the poysoned booke which a nameless hereticke bath 
named the Supper of the Lord,’ says, ‘In hys seconde 
parte he treateth of the maundye of Christ with hys 
Apostles upon the Sheare Thursday, wherein our Saviour 
actually dyd institute the blessed Sacrament,’ etc.” 


Cever et Avpax. 


Grorce Wasuinoton’s Enctish ANCESTRY 
(8 §S. ii. 167).—The article of mine for which Mr. 
Wituiam E. Grey inquires was contributed to 
Messrs. Cassell’s book ‘ Abbeys and Churches.’ It 
is called ‘Great Brington and the Tombs of 
the Washingtons.’ I unluckily missed Mr. Harts- 
horne’s letter in the Times of July 27, to which 
Mr. Grey refers; but I looked it up upon 
reading Mr. Grey’s query, and perhaps I may be 
permitted to correct a very erroneous statement 
which it contains. Mr. Hartshorne says, ‘‘ Mr. 
Penderel-Brodhurst has ascertained ‘after much 
research ’ that the first American ancestors of the 
President, John and Laurence, were sons of Lau- 
rence Washington, Rector of Putleigh [? Purleigh], 
Essex.” I have not ascertained any such thing. 
I am aware that such a discovery has of late been 
announced; but I imagine that nobody is com- 
petent to assert it positively. What I did help to 
discover was the connexion between the President’s 
ancestors and the Brodhursts of Lilleshall ; and 
that discovery was first made — in my article 
in ‘ Abbeys and Churches,’ How far it has helped 
specialists in the Washington pedigree I am un- 
aware ; but the credit of the “ find” belongs chiefly 
to my lamented friend the late Col. Chester. It 
may be useful to state briefly the exact connexion 
between the two families. Ann Washington, née 
Pope, the great-grandmother of George Washing- 
ton, was the widow of Walter Brodburst, eldest. 
son of Wm. Brodburst, attorney-at-law, of Lilles- 
hall, in Shropshire, and Bradnop, in Staffordshire. 
Her son by her first husband, also a Walter Brod- 
hurst, was consequently half-brother to Washing- 
ton’s grandfather, and great-uncle to Washington 
himself. J. PexDEREL-BRODHURST. 

Bedford Park, Chiswick, W, 


“Er tv, Brore ?” (8 §. ii. 108.)—Commen- 
tators mark this as a few years earlier than 1600. 
J. Payne Collier (vol. vii. p. 47) points out that in 
‘The True Tragedy of Richard, Duke of York,” 
Lond., 1594, there is the line— 

Et tu, Brute! Wilt thou stab Cesar too? 


while Malone refers to its possible existence in the 
old Latin play on the death of Cesar, 1582, now 
lost. There is much the same in F, A. Marshall’s 
note, ‘Irving Shakespeare’ (vol. v. p. 147). But 
the source of the form in this line is still unknown. 


Ep, MarsHA.t. 
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“To Take THE cake” (8 S, i, 69, 176, 364). 
—A short time ago I started with a farmer to visit 
Sutton Walls, near Hereford, and in conversation 
the gentleman mentioned that in his youth wakes 
used to be held in the different parishes in the 
neighbourhood, at which the youths and men con- 
gregated to test their prowess in fighting and 
wrestling. The winner “‘won the cake.” I made 
a note, and asked particulars. He said the people 
were divided into sections. Those least skilful 
first commenced, the winner going on till worsted. 
The ultimate winner then claimed the cake, which 
was made beforehand, and put on the top of a 
stick some eighteen inches long. This he held 
against all comers during the meeting, and, of 
course, strutted about with the finest and best- 
looking damsel he could lay hold of. D. C. C. 


Vesey Famity (8" §. i. 414, 503).—Mnr. W. E. 
Layton is mistaken in saying that the Vesey 
family, of Hintlesham Priory, ceased in the time 
of Charles II. The last proprietor was Thomas 
Augustus Vesey, buried Sept. 7, 1804. He left 
the property to his housekeeper, who left it to a 
person called her nephew, but who was known to 
stand in a nearer relationship to Mr. Vesey and 
her. He sold it to the Misses Lloyd, of Hintles- 
ham Hall, from whom it descended to the present 
proprietor, Col. Lloyd- Anstruther. There are 
mural tablets to the Veseys in this church, temp. 
Charles II.; floor slabs (one with Beaumont bear- 
ing Vesey on an escutcheon in the centre), temp. 
George I. and II.; and a hatchment of Beaumont 
impaling Vesey. There is also a monument in 
Whatfield Church to them. Wittiam Drang, 

Hintlesham Rectory, Ipswich. 


Bronte (8 §. ii. 107, 178).—I 
think this copy of the memorial tablet, given in 
the admirable ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by the 
late Mrs, Gaskell, will sufficiently prove that I 
have not made a mistake in spelling the name of 
Mr. Nicholls :— 

Adjoining lie the remains of 
Charlotte, Wife 


Of the 
Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls, A.B., 
and Daugbter of the Rev. P. Bronté, 
A.B. Incumbent, 
She died March 31", 1855, 
In the 39* year of her age. 
Martitpa 


A West of England friend, and an indefatigable 
searcher after Brontéiana, often writes to me, as 
one living in the neighbourhood of Charlotte 
Bronté’s wanderings, of her since famous family. 
It happens that with the coming of the copy of 
‘N. & Q. of the second reference comes also a 
letter from my friend, telling me, “ When Nicholls 
(Rey. A.), the husband of C. B., passes away...... 
He has married again, and is living in King’s 


County, Ireland.” Of this I had formerly heard. 
I should fancy the earnest author of ‘The Bronté 
Country,’ who lives not very far out of Dewsbury, 
will have a more correct acquaintance with any 
fact concerning the Brontés. 

Herpert Harpy. 


Earl’s Heaton, Dewsbury, 


The Rev. Patrick Bronté died June 7, 1861, 
having survived the last of his children, Charlotte, 
six years and two months. He was eighty-four 
years old. Mr. Nicholls, the husband of Charlotte, 
who had remained with the old man at Haworth 
after his wife’s death, was disappointed of the 
incumbency of Haworth, and returned to his native 
Ireland. The following paragraph appeared in the 
Manchester City News of Oct. 31, 1891:— 

“The Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls, the husband of 
Charlotte Bronté, lives in an Ulster village, and occa- 
sionally preaches. He maintains a resolute silence on 
the romance of bis life.” 

J. H. N. 


Bore (8 S. i. 315, 363, 439; ii. 116).—The 
following quotations may be added, from ‘ The New 
Foundling Hospital for Wit,’ part ii., 1768 :— 

A Pair of doves, and sent me by my Bute ; 

Dear birds, how well the tender wish you suit.—P. 6, 
Ken me reeht, says my |——, it admits nae ~~ te, 
Aw the laddies in Scotland will screen Janny “+ 
Will Ch——m resign, or continue in place? 

Is a question of doubtful dispute. 

Peace, poor td ! there can be no doubt in the cage, 

He's already resigned—to Lord B——~—.”—P. 13. 

** Instead of the old, improper, and worn-out phrases 
of resigned and appointed, they will with much more 
precision and propriety say—such a one has been Buled 
out of, or 2m-Buted into this or that high office and 
employment. For it is notorious that, as Cicero says,— 
Non docti, sed facti; non instituti, sed Zm-Buti sunt, 
Part v. p, 142. 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry, 


‘Mycey2’: Soynet sy Lorp Hanmgr (8" §, 
ii. 108).—This sonnet contains a passage which 
your correspondent ©. C. B. says ‘‘ completely 
gravels” him—chiefly the fifth line; he “can 
make neither head nor tail of it.” May I be per- 
mitted to try to throw a little light on it. From 
the third line of the quotation the sonnet runs 
thus :— 

— where lies interred 
The treasures of Agamemnon ; aye, the bones 
Perchance, then Greece, in him of all the thrones 
The leader, when at Aulis there was heard 
The gathering after Helen. 
I would carefully note the “then” and the “ when.” 
Greece then flourished, when under Agamemnon’s 
leadership it assembled at Aulis on the way to Troy. 
Agamemnon was the leader and representative of all 
the Greeks, We can understand, with a little allow- 
ance for poetical fancy, that the Greece of that age, 
now reduced to bones and ashes, is interred with its 
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leader and representative in the tomb at Mycene. 
I should not care to alter “lies” into “lie.” There 
are passages to be found in good writers where 
(perhaps after the Greek fashion) a verb in the 
singular is followed by plural neuters converging 
on a comprehensive noun in the singular. Thus, 
in this instance, the treasures of the leader, the 
bones of his warriors and people, Greece itself, lies 
interred in the tomb of its representative in the 
royal city. It comes to the same thing if you 
take parenthetically all between ‘‘lies interred ” 
and “then Greece.” Perchance,” because most 
of the very bones may be gone; “ then Greece,” 
i. e., “ what was then Greece.” A. W. C. 


The passage which gravels your correspondent 
may be made to yield sense by a change of 
punctuation. Thus :— 

Only the lizard on the giant stones 

Moves in Mycenze,—moves, for this vain word 
Affrights him from his wont, where lie interred 
The treasures of Agamemnon ; aye, the bones ; 
Perchance then Greece in him, of all her thrones 
The leader, &c. 


That is, Greece may be regarded as lying interred | 


in Agamemnon by reason of his supremacy over 


her collective rulers in the expedition against | 


Troy. I offer the suggestion for what it is worth. 
F. Apams. 


The fifth line is harsh and obscure, but I think 
meaning may be extracted from it, I would alter 
the punctuation slightly :— 

— where lie interred 

The treasures of Agamemnon ; aye, the bones; 

Perchance then Greece, in him of all her thrones 

The leader. 
Since Agamemnon lies here, then all Greece may 
be said to lie here. There is an anachronism in 
the eighth line. “The congregated shrouds” 
means congregated ships; but in Homer's time 
the ships had no shrouds ; they had a single sail, 
which was hauled up or down from the deck. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


ArcuBisnor Teyison’s Arms (8* §, ii. 148).— 
A MS. in wy possession, containing miscellaneous 
collections of various heralds and others of the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, gives the 
followiog arms in trick, which from the handwriting 
I should say was about two hundred years old :-— 
“ Gu., a bend engrl. az. betw. three leopards’ faces 
jessant-de-lys or.” Below the shield, which is 
ensigned with a mitre, is written, ‘ Tho. Tenison: 
B: of Ca: Lord Bishop of Canterbury.” Papworth 


assigns this coat to the family of Dennis. Rye’s | 
* Norfolk Armories’ gives the fess embattled coat | 


(referred to by Sicma Tav) to “ Archd. of Norfolk.” 
Arraur VIcaRs. 


Bioont, Eart or Devon, or or Devon- 
SHIRE (8" §. ii. 148).— Your correspondent’s puzzle 
is not unnatural, yet is easy to explain. The title 


of Devon (not Devonshire) was originally bestowed 
on the family of Redvers, the daughter and heir 
of which house carried it to the Courtenays. They 
having forfeited the title by the attainder of the 
earl (of the elder branch) in 1461, the said elder 
branch having become extinct in 1556, and the 
| younger making no claim to the title, a fresh earl- 
' dom of Devon was created for the Blounts in 1603, 
which again became extinct in 1606. It was not 
until within living memory that the ancient peerage 
was revived in the younger branch of the Courte- 
nays. The earldom of Devonshire is entirely a 
separate title, and has always been in the Cavendish 
family, now merged in the dukedom. “Rivers” 
is simply another form of Redvers, both which were 
Latinized as Ripariis. HERMENTRUDE. 


Is not Mr. J. B. FLemine acting his own cuttle- 
fish? The Courtenays have long been styled in- 
differently Earls of Devon or of Devonshire. There 
can be little doubt that Devonshire would be more 
strictly accurate, for Devon is, after all, an abbre- 
viation, which is only possible as the name of the 
county because it is not the name ofatown. It 
| is probable that the title of “ Devon” was fixed, 
| when revived in the Courtenay family in 1831, to 
distinguish it from the earldom of Devonshire held 
by the Cavendishes. The names Rivers and De 
Redvers are synonymous. James Datuas, 


‘History oF THE Reicn or Georce III.’ 
(8 S. ii. 167).—This appears to be the first 
volume of Robert Macfarlane’s ‘The History of 
the Reign of George IIL, King of Great Britain,’ 
London, 1770. Other volumes came out in 1782, 
1794, 1796. 8vo. See Lowndes, “R. Macfar- 
lane.” Ep. MarsHatt, 


Vitta : Sims i. 493; ii. 53, 91, 175).— 
Mr. Hipwett mentions a cleric who was Rector 
of Hawkinge and Curate of Folkestone. Perhaps 
I may note that it seems to have been customary 
to hold these charges together. The Rev. John 
Sackette (of C.C.C., Camb., B.A. 1691, M.A. 
1694) held them from 1699 till his death in 1753. 
He wrote a good many small translations and 
other minor poetry in the magazines of the time. 
There is a version of Psalm cli. (which might do to 
add to Tate and Brady) in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for March, 1745, and I have seen two or 
three more pieces, but cannot just now hit upon 
my references. Hawkinge is now written Huck- 
ings, and is held with another little parish, Bicknor. 
Both are very small. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


| Portrait or Georoe III. (8 ii. 45, 75, 110, 
| 189, 176).—In addition to those already referred 
to, I may mention that there are two of the same 
pictures of George III. and Queen Charlotte, by 
_ Ramsay, at Mount Kennedy, County Wicklow, 
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which were presented by the king to General James 
Cunninghame (Governor of the Barbadoes, 1780, 
and brother to Lord Rossmore), who, I have 
always heard, was one of the escort sent to accom- 
pany Queen Charlotte to this country. 

I came across a pair also in an unfrequented 
room of the Louvre some few years ago, and I am 
informed that they are also at Windsor. There is 
one of the queen only in the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

ArtHur VICARS. 


*Tae Granp MacazinE or Macazines’ (7 
8. xii. 227, 316, 456; 8 S. i. 93).—Many of your 
replicants have confounded two distinct serials, 
identical in name, but issued at different dates. 
In the hope of liberating the facts from the meshes 
of error in which they lie entangled, I would say: 

1. That the original “Grand Magazine of Maga- 
RUNES. Collected and Digested by Roger Wood- 
ville, Esq.,” commenced in August, 1750. Vols. 
i. and ii. (ending with June, 1751) lie before me. 
How much longer it survived I cannot say. It 
was in this magazine that Gray’s ‘Elegy’ first 
made its appearance (anonymously), on p. 313 of 
the second volume, being the number for April, 
1751. Your correspondent Este is manifestly in 
error, therefore, in assigning it to the first number 
of the magazine, which was published in August, 
1750, and also in referring its first separate issue 
in quarto form to January, 1751. 

2. The Grand Magazine of Magazines, second 
of the name, and direct successor of the Literary 
Magazine, first appeared in August, 1758, and 
probably reached a fourth volume. Cc. K. 

Torquay, 


Name oF THE (8 §. ii. 168).—There 
was a very general dislike of the name Victoria. 
It was declared to be “un-English.” I never 
heard of — to change it by Act of Par- 
liament. at was proposed was to have it 
changed at her confirmation, which took place in 
1831 or 1832. The general wish was that it should 
be Elizabeth, in memory of the great queen, that 
the glory of England under Elizabeth IT. should 
exceed the glories of Elizabeth I. A good deal of 
superstition about the sovereign’s name was cur- 
rent at that time, even in high quarters. Greville, 
in his ‘ Journal,’ says that the Duke of Clarence, 
when he became king, wished to be called Henry 
1X., but he was over-persuaded to take William 
1V., because there is an old prophecy that as 
Henry VIII. pulled down the monasteries, Henry 
1X. would pull down the Church. The prophecy 
was made when Henry, son of James I., was heir 
to the crown. This Henry had strong Presbyterian 
proclivities, E. 


County History or Essex (8" ii. 167).— 
I cannot give the date of William Bourchier’s 


marriage, but I can tell Mr. Sreeve that the 
identity of his wife with Anne Woodville is very 
doubtful. As he married a second wife, Elizabeth 
Vere, who survived him, and died in 1485, his 
wife Anne cannot have been remarried to George, 
Earl of Kent. Both Dugdale and Moreri give her 
another ancestry, namely, that her father was 
Jacques de Luxemburgh, Count de St. Pol. She 
is, however, difficult to identify in the St. Pol 
pedigree; and if any of your correspondents have 
investigated this matter, I hope they will let us 
know to what conclusion they have come, Anne 
Woodville (or, more correctly, Widville) pre- 
deceased Earl George, who speaks in his will of 
his present wife Katherine, and desires to be 
buried in Wardon Monastery, ‘‘ on the left hand 
next to Dame Anne,” his late wife (Close Roll, 
16 Hen. VIII., part ii.). HERMENTRUDE. 


ORANGE AND ORANGEMEN (8" §, ii. 48, 98).— 
The name was known long before 1795. If your 
contributor refers to ‘ Hibernia Curiosa,’ published 
in 1769 (second edition, London, 1782), he will find 
Orange lodges mentioned inits pages. I have mislaid 
my copy, or would give the page. After the battle 
of the Diamond the northern Protestants organized 
lodges for mutual protection, and although pass- 
words were used and known individuals alone ad- 
mitted, it can hardly be termed a “secret society.” 
The Government were well aware of its aims, and 
down to recent times availed themselves of its in- 
fluence in many ways. So far from being extinct, I 
have reason to believe it still exists in a vigorous 
condition. The central hall of the society is in 
Rutland Square, Dublin, and has a brass plate 
with its name on the door. W. F. 


Portraits oF SprRaANGER Barry (8'" §. ii. 163). 
—To say there is no portrait of this actor in 
existence is, as Mr. W. J. Lawrence says, “‘ an 
audacious statement.’”” To begin with, he was 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and there is an 
excellent engraving from this work by Harding. 
The elder Mathews had two pictures of him, now, 
presumably, in the Garrick Club, and there are 
numerous engravings of him in character—one, 
with Mrs. Barry, in “ Bell’s British Theatre,” in 
‘Venice Preserved.’ I have an oil painting of 
him, formerly in the possession of Mr. John 
(“ Paddy ”) Green, and said to have been engraved. 
I wrote to Mr. Green, asking his authority for 
saying it was engraved, and received the follow- 
ing reply :— 

“In answer to your note, ‘The Illustrated Shake- 
speare’ [in which he said he had seen the engraving } 
was the folio of Boydell, in twenty volumes, bound in 
green morocco, gilt edges, a magnificent affair, and 
realized five hundred guineas. The book was bought by 
a bookbinder (of course agreeably to order) living ina 
stable yard in Duke Street, St. James's, opposite Ryder 
Street. The engraving was as clear as an engraving can 
be of ‘Barry as Hamlet,’ ‘ What art reading, my Lord?’” 
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The Shakespeare was, I believe, called the “ Tur- 
ner,” from its having been illustrated by a gentle- 
man of that name in Gloucester, and was sol 
about twenty years ago. I have heard that it is 
in the possession of Lord Ellesmere. 

I shall be glad if any one can throw light 
upon the subject. I have never seen the engraving, 
which, if it exist, must be scarce ; and probably 
the question cannot be settled without access to 
the book. Cuartes WYLIE. 


I once saw a large painting in oils in which this 
famous actor, the rival of Garrick, was depicted 
a; Hamlet, in the scene where the Ghost reappears 
“to whet his almost blunted purpose.” Mrs. 
Pritchard was represented in the same picture as 
Gertrude, Queen of Denmark, seated on a couch. 
Barry was depicted as a man of tall, commanding 
presence, habited in a “suit of sables,” consisting 
of coat, waistcoat, and breeches, of the days of 
George III., and wearing a bag-wig. Mrs. Prit- 
chard, a very fine, handsome woman, was wearing 
a large hooped petticoat of crimson velvet, and 
over it a sacque, or short dress, made of black 
velvet, with short sleeves and cut square in front, 
and a towering powdered head-dress, 

Joan Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Bowaparte 1n Bornoop ii. 165).—The 
communication signed W. J. F. is an admirable 
example of how not to write to‘N.&Q.’ W.J.F. 
gives no authorities; what he styles a copy is a 
translation (and a poor one); it is incomplete, 
because it does not mention the date of the report, 
October, 1784, nor that it was signed by M. de 
Keralis. He incorrectly copies the spelling of 
the name, which should be Buonaparte—Napoleon 
always used the Italian form until he attained a 
high rank in the French army. The height of 
Napoleon is given incorrectly; marin should be 
translated sailor, nct “ marine”; and “ school” is 
not equivalent to the Ecole Militaire. But passing 
over all these errors and omissions, one may well 
ask why W. J. F. should occupy the valuable 
space of ‘N. & Q. with a report, a complete and 
accurate translation of which is to be found in such 
an accessible work as the ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ by 
Sir Walter Scott. Watrter Hamittoy. 


Mary, Queen or Scots: AccouNT OF HER 
Execution §S, i. 453; ii. 32).—Mr. Nerrson 
should be referred also to a small volume on 
‘ Fotheringay,’ published by the late Cuthbert 
Bede shortly before his death, as the latter half 
of the book deals with the history of the unhappy 
queen’s last days and tragic death. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Witve Jicer (8 ii, 128),—In Tyrwhitt’s 
‘Glossary to Chaucer an extract from Gervase of 


Tilbury is given, which mentions that the appa- 
ritions of King Arthur's followers, accompanied by 


d| hounds, have been seen in the forests of Great 


Britain, and that the sound of their hunting-horns 
has been heard. Herne the Hunter was a phantom. 
But Shakspeare does not say that he hunted. Sir 
Walter Scott has translated Biirger’s ballad of 
‘Der Wilde Jager.’ In his preface to this trans- 
lation Sir Walter says that the belief in a phantom 
chase existed in Ross-shire, and he quotes some 
verses descriptive of the chase. E. YARDLEY. 


A translation, or rather an imitation, of the 
Wilde Jager of the German poet Biirger was done 
> poetry by Sir Walter Scott in 1796. It begins 
thus :— 

The Wildgrave winds his bugle-horn, 
To horse, to horse ! halloo, halloo ! 

Scott’s translation is to be found in ‘‘ The 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, illustrated 
by F. Gilbert,” London, John Dicks, 313, Strand, 
1870, p. 290. It is entitled ‘The Chase,’ and is 
preceded by a short notice. It is also to be found, 
with the title of ‘The Wild Huntsman’ and a longer 
notice, in which the French tradition of ‘Le Grand 
Veneur,’ or ‘ Saint- Hubert,’ is mentioned, in “ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion ; Ballads and 
Songs, original and translated, by Sir Walter Scott,” 
Paris, Baudry’s European Library, 1838, p. 344. 
(This Library has been removed to No. 45, Rue 
Jacob, Paris, where it now is.) DNaRGEL. 


KyiIcuts MADE BY CavenpisH, or New- 
CASTLE §. ii. 27).—Mr. asks, ‘* Was not 
this the latest instance in which the authority to 
confer knighthood was delegated to a subject ?” 
Mer. Pixk must have surely forgotten that the 
same authority is regularly conferred on each Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and that it has been exer- 
cised by almost every Viceroy since the beginning 
of the present reign, to go no further back. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 


Jonivs (8 §, i. 512; ii. 57).—The long-ex- 
pected Stowe Papers must be interesting and 
perhaps important, but their supposed bearing on 
the authorship of Junius has probably been over- 
rated. We know that Junius addressed private 
letters to George Grenville, and one reflects that, 
if thus communicating anonymously, his corre- 
spondent could only guess his identity, and per- 
haps guess wrongly. Junius states that he was 
utterly unknown; but if he had confederates the 
secret would surely have oozed out and the real 
merit of the authorship must be heavily discounted ; 
the compositions then become the work of a co- 
partnership, and experience shows that death or 
mutual jealousy always breaks up the combinations 
and leads to an eclaircissement. A, Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E,C, 
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Bett Founpry (7 S. xii. 67).—In a paper on 
the ‘ Bell Founders in Lancashire and Cheshire,’ 
&c., by Mr. J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A., which 
is published in the volume of the Transactions of 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
for 1890 (N.S., vol. vi.), it is stated that a sum of 
money was “pade to the bell founder Luke Ashton 
of Wigan ” for a new set of five bells for the parish 
church of Wallasey, in Cheshire. This was in 1723. 
Mr. Earwaker remarks that ‘‘ Mr. Luke Ashton 
was probably the last of the Wigan bell-founders,” 
and says that he has “in vain searched for any 
wills of this Ashton family.” 

J. F. Mayseron. 

Liverpool. 


Source or Purase Sovcur (8" §. ii. 128).— 
The phrase inquired about is adapted from a very 
old proverb. In Bonaventure des Periers’ forty- 
seventh Nouvelle, it is related of Jacques Colin, 
Abbé of Saint-Ambroise at Brages, how 

“Tl estoit en picque contre ses moines, lesquelz luy 
faisoyent tout du sanglant pis qu’ilz pouvoyent, et luy 
faisoyent bien souvenir du proverbe commun qui dit : 
*Qu’il se fault garder du devant d’un beuf, du derriere 
d’une mule et de tous les costez d'un moine,’” 

My attention was long ago arrested by this 
— on account of the remarkable phrase sang- 

nt pis, which seems to throw light upon a phrase 
very common among the proletarians of London. 

F. Apams, 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wantep (8" §. ii. 
168).— 
) Above the lowly plants it towers, 
The fennel with its yellow flowers, 
is not by Scott, but from Longfellow’s ‘ The Goblet of 
Life.’ 8. G. H, 
For yesterday's frown and yesterday's smile 
Can never come over again 
is from Kingsley’s ‘ Dolcino to Margaret,’ and should 
read (quoting the whole verse) :— 
The world goes up and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain ; 
And yesterday's eneer and yesterday’s frown 
Can never come over again, 
Sweet wife; 
0, never come over 
S. G. H. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
The History of Boxley Parish. By J, Cave-Browne. 

(Maidstone, Dickinson.) 

We have abridged Mr, Cave- Browne's very long title-page, 
which brings to our mind the elaborate performances in 
that department of the pampbleteers of the seventeenth 
century. A table of contents is surely better than a 
title-page for giving an analysis of what the reader will 
find when he reads the book. 

Mr. Cave-Browne bas spared no pains, He has carried 
his investigations in many directions, and produced what 
seems to be in most respects a very useful book, He 
takes great interest in the Rood of Boxley, a crucifix 


which was reputed to have worked miracles, and within 
which wires were concealed which made the eyes and 
other features move at the will of the manipulator. 
This has usually been regarded as a cheat. Mr. Cave- 
Browne has no doubt whatever on the subject, and he is 
supported by a great mags of testimony, written at a time 
when the image, though destroyed, was fresh in the 
memory of the people. Many of these statements the 
author reproduces at length. He refers also to the counter 
arguments which bave appeared in modern times. No 
one denies that the figure had wires in its interior by 
which the eyes and lower jaw could be moved. That 
which is called in question is whether this arrangement 
was made for purposes of deceit. There are many 
examples, both here and abroad, of things having a place 
in churches which we should regard as mechanical toys. 
It may be that this rood was among the number. Ideas 
as to reverence differ widely in different ages. It would 
be rash to maintain that because we should think 
mechanism of this sort highly objectionable it would 
seem so to the men of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Archbishop Warham, Sir Thomas More, and 
Bishop Fisher were not men to be deceived by a trick of 
a character so very patent, and it is not easily conceivable 
that if they had seen the ignorant deluded by it they 
would not have made vigorous protests. 

The author has given a very good account of the great 
trial on Penenden Heath which took place in the reign 
of the Conqueror, in which Odo of Bayeux figured in no 
pleasant manner, The date of this great law plea has 
been a matter of controversy, We think Mr. Cave- 
Browne has proved that it took place in 1076. 


Messrs. Lawrence & BULLEN are issuing a series of 
illustrated sixpenny Guides to the Suffolk Coast, by Mr. 
C. R. B. Barrett. Two numbers have appeared, These 
are beautifully printed and finely illustrated, and are 
equally noteworthy for cheapness and for high anti- 
quarian interest, 


THE new volume of the cheap “ Waverley”’ (Black) is 
Anne of Geierstein. 


In an essay on Mulready, contributed to the Fort- 
nightly, Lady Dilke supplies some personal recollections 
of one of the most admirable of English artists, some of 
whose finest pictures are in the possession of Mr. Thomas 
Woolner, R.A. Very interesting is what is said con- 
cerning Mulready’s observation of the hands and his use 
of them in his best-known pictures. The cluse of the 

aper is specially touching. Sir Robert Ball speaks the 
atest word as to the planet Mars, and Mr, E. B. Lanin 
supplies another of his terribly discouraging pictures of 
Russia, its equalor and dirt. Mr. Justin Huntly 
M‘Carthy furnishes what to most people will be an 
introduction to Auguet Strindberg, the latest Swedish 
dramatist, whore career he alliteratively describes as 
“a life of Picaresque Pessimism.” A life of the late 
Prince Victor of Hohenlohbe is he by hieson. ‘ New 
Japan’ is depicted by Mr. F. T. Pigott. ‘ Profit and 
Loss,’ by the editor, is a strange and subtle study of 
character,—In the Nineteenth Century Sir Herbert 
Maxwell gives ‘The Last Great Roman,’ a name 
previously assigned Stilicho by Thierry. Some pas- 
sages very applicable to modern affairs may be found 
in this capable study of a great warrior and governor. 
Naturalists will read with much pleasure ‘The Pro- 
tective Colour in Animals,’ a home study of great interest. 
‘An Anglo-Saxon Olympiad,’ by J. Astley Cooper, 
advocates once more the establishment of an ‘‘ English- 
speaking festival,” an idea which bas already been 
received with much favour. The Countess of Galloway 
describes ‘ Globe-Trotting in New Zealand,’ and Lady 
| Catherine Milnes Gaskell bas some essentially feminine 
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* Talk about Clergymen,’ ‘Swainton Mill,’ by Dr, Jes- | Empress of India, and the marriage of the Duke of Edin- 


sopp, is narrative in form, but has some excellent descrip- 
tive passages. 
attention ie the defence of the French Empress under- 
taken by Field-Marsbal Sir Lintorn Simmons. ‘ Car- 
lyle and the “Rose Goddess”’ will also be read with 
leasure.—The Century has a good account of Antonin 
orik, accompanied by a portrait, The use by the 
composer of folk-music is said to open out a 5 of 
« meagureless comfort.” An engraving of F. D. Millet’s 
clever picture of ‘ Between Two Fires’ is given, and 
some striking illustrations are supplied of ‘The Grand 
Falls of Labrador,’ Not less striking are the pictures 
supplied of ‘ Pioneer Packhorses in Alaska.’ Mr. Still- 
map, in his ‘ Italian Old Masters,’ deals with Tintoretto, 
whoee ‘ Death of Abel’ and ‘Miracle of St. Mark’ are 
reproduced. Following the example of L’ Art et l’Jdée, 
some reproductions of pictorial posters are given.—In 
Scribner's, ‘The Névsky Prospékt of St. Petersburg’ is 
illustrated in a series of designs with accompanying 
letterpress, A fine representation of ‘The Emperor of 
Russia blessing the Neva’ constitutes a frontispiece. 
‘The Last of the Buffalo’ has a sad interest, and ‘ The 
Indian who is not Poor’ furnishes a curious illustration 
of the development of the aborigines. ‘ French Art,’ by 
W. C. Brownwell, is excellent.—In his ‘Actors and 
Audiences,’ in the New Review, M. Febvre, who styles 
himself vice-doyen of the Comédie Francaise, narrates 
stories of the Prince of Wales and Lord Granville ; Prof. 
Garner describes his preparations for ‘A Monkeys’ 
Academy in Africa’; and Mr, J. A, Symonds writes 
_ Critically and well on ‘The Renaiseance in its Broader 
Aspects. A czrious paper on ‘ The Relation of General 
Culture to Professional Success,’ by the late Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, has been brought to light. Mr. Karl Blind 
describes ‘ The Forerunners of Columbus,’ and claims for 
a Northern Germanic race the discovery of America. 
—In No. viii, of ‘Chapters from some Unwritten 
Memoirs,’ contributed by Mrs. Ritchie to Macmillan’s, 
a good account of Thackeray's firat lecture is supplied, as 
are some interesting particulars concerning the Car- 
lyles. ‘ The Consolations of Poetry’ is fairly eatisfactory. 
*A School for Mirth’ advocates the re-establishment of 
village amusements, which may come when we have 
re-established the villager.— Temple Bar gives a readable 
account of ‘A Stroll through a Great Cruikshank Pre- 
serve,’ which is followed by an appreciative memoir and 
criticism of James Russell Lowell. ‘Old Memories 
Interviewed ' consists of delightful library gossip by Mrs. 
Andrew Crosse. Landor, Forster, Spence the ento- 
mologist, and Sir Arthur Helps are among those sum- 
moned,—‘ Sport and Literature’ and ‘ Engraven in the 
Stone’ attract attention in the Gentleman’s, and ‘ Aus- 
tralian Myths’ in Belgravia.—‘ The Work of Canadian 
Lumbermen,’ ‘ Doncaster and the St, Leger,’ and ‘ Jottings 
in Syria’ are well-illustrated papers in the English 
Illustrated, in which also are ‘ Collaboration,’ a strange 
sketch by Mr. — ames, and ‘ The Parisian Police,’ 
with portraits,—‘A Reverie at Christie's,’ in Longman’s, 
is apparently by Mr, Lang, as well as ‘ At the Sign of the 
Ship.’ It at least catches his style and has his initials to 
it.—*‘ Barcelona,’ in the Cornhill, gives agreeable testi- 
mony to the dislike of bull-fights expressed by the 
intelligent portion of the press.—The Jdler is a most 
amusing sixpennyworth, 

CassELi’s Old and New London, by Thornbury and 
Walford, Part LX., plunges into Bermondsey, Rother- 
hithe, and the vicinity of the Thames, and is full of 
illustrations of riverside spots early in the century,—T7he 
Life and Times of Queen Victoria, Part XX., covers the 
period from 1873 to 1876, and shows the reception by the 
Queen of the Shah, the proclamation of the Queen as 


| 


burgh.—The Storehouse of Information, Part XX., carries 


The paper which will attract more | the alphabet to “ Egg,” and has a plate of illustrations 


of dynamos to accompany the account of electricity. 


In the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society many book- 
plates of high interest are preserved, including that fine 
— of Robert Dinwiddie lent by Mr. James Roberts 

rown and described by the editor, Mr. William Bolton 
gives what is practically a vindication under conditions 
of the removal of book-plates. 


Messrs. Jonn 8. Farmer anp W. E, Henteyr pro- 
mise for October the third volume of ‘Slang and its 
Analogues.’ 

Mr, Lavrexce Hertoy, the writer of the series of 
articles upon ‘A Collection of Death Masks ’ now running 
through the columns of Harper's Magazine, proposes to 
extend these papers, and to publish them later in book 
form. He is anxious to obtain any additional information 
concerning the casts of which he treats, and he would 
also be glad to learn anything concerning other masks 
now in existence, but not in his own porsession. He may 
be addressed at the office of the publishers of the maga- 
zine, 45, Albemarle Street, W. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure ineertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

Sootra.—1, St, Andrew was one of the twelve apostles. 
St. Regulus, otherwise St. Rule, of Patrze was the first 
saint of Scotland, being the first to colonize its metro- 
politan see and to convert the inhabitants. Report says 
that St, Regulus brought the remains of St, Andrew to 
the east coast of Fife a.p. 368, and St. Andrew was then 
made the patron saint of Scotland. 2. The lion in the 
arms of Scotland is derived from the arms of the ancient 
Earls of Northumberland and Huntingdon, from whom 
some of the Scottish monarchs descended. William of 
Scotland is said to have been the first to assume the lion 
rampant in the arms of Scotland. See Brewer's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable.’ 

A. W. (“Imperial Library, St, Petersburg ”),—Con- 
sult Palmer’s‘ Index to the Times.” 

I. W. C. (“ Dutch Brass Tobacco Box”).—We cannot 
reproduce your design. 

T. H. Borp (“ Works regarding Egypt ”).—Answers to 
your question would fill columns, 

Erxratom.—P, 197, col. 2, 1. 2, for “ unlettered”’ read 
rouletted, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND THE DRAMA. 


PRICE _THREEPENCE E WEEKLY. 

Owing to the extension of the Patent Office, the Offices of the 
Atheneum have been removed from T'ook’s-court to Bream’s-buildin 
where a building has been specially erected for the use of the Journal 
and of Notes and Queries. 


Contents for SATURDAY, September 3rd. Contents for SATURDAY, August 27th. 
GOSSIP of the CENTURY SAINTSBURY'S ESSAYS. 
SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN S MONOGRAPH on RANJIT SINGH. PETERSON’S EDITION of QUINTILIAN. 
MARVELLU'S POEMS. BODENSTEDT’S THEODORA 
YEMEN the MIDDLE AGES. ss on the END of PAGANISM. 
jp Ba nd An OLD FRENCH POEM on IRELAND. 
ECONOMIC LITERATURE. — _— OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW noon cS The TEACHING of the NUDE; WYNKYN de WORDE; BALLAD of 
FROM “STRATFORD-ON-AVON”; AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER *‘LAIRDE ROWLANDE’; D EPANCIES of T ESTIMONY ; 
of LORD NELSON; COL ERIDGE’S QUOTATIONS; MR. R. L ‘The LIFE and TIMES of sIk GEORGE GREY’; Prof. DE VIT; 
NETTLESHIP: The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON; TWO LEE v. GIBBINGS. 
CHAUCER WORDS; WILLIAM FORBES SKENE LITERARY GOSSIP. 
LITERARY GOSSIP. TENCE : Elementary Geograph: Notes; Anthro- 
SCIENCE—Ostwald’s Solutions ; Geographical Notes ; Gossip Notes; A Notes; The Globe of 1528; 
FINE ARTS—Alfred Stevens and his Work; Oriental Archwology; | pInE ARTS: Collingon on Greek Sculpture ; St. Mark's, Bristol ; 
The British Archwological Association at Cardiff; Mr. Henry British Archwological Association “i Clue to the Original’ » 
Graves; Egypt and Mycenw ; Gossip struction of Stone — 4 Egypt and Mycenew ; The Royal Society of 
MUSIC—Mausic for Pianoforte and Strings ; New Songs; The Gloucester Antiquaries of Irelan sip. 
Festival; Gossip. MUSIC: New Part Music ; ‘Madame Trebelli ; The Italian Madrigals at 
DRAMA—Gossip. DRAMA. Nero and Actéa, Library Table; Charl 
ero an ie ; es Dickens's Earl 
Private Theatricals Gossip. J 


Contents for SATURDAY, August 20th 
A BIOGRAPHY of Sir GEORGE GREY. 


WILD BIRDS and their HAUNTS. Contents for SATURDAY, August 13th. 
Prof. JAMES'S PSYCHOLOGY. MOUNTAINEERS on MOUNTAINEERING. 
Mr. BOUL 8 SOBER. SELECTIONS from SWIFT. 
EDICTINE ABBEY of SELBY EORERY. 
Mr. COURTNEY'S ESSAYS. ‘The MIGRATION of SYMBOLS. 
NOVELS of the WEEK. The SUPPER of TRIMALCHIO. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. 
COOKE) . j ICAL HIS Y 
POPULAR BALLA ADS of HUNGARY. be R Lumuaiey TABLE—LIST of NEW BROOKS 
CO 

LIDRARY TA BLE— LIST of NEW BOOKS. : OF BANTU; LEE ¢. GIBBINGS; A 
a a TION; LEE v. GIBBINGS; COLERIDGES QUOTA- LITERARY GOS 

SCLENCE—V: the Challenger; Library Table; The British 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE—Epidemics in Britain; Books on Fungi, The Literature of Association; The Congress of Experimental F sychology ; Astro- 


nomical Notes ; Gossip 
FINE ARTS—Michael Angelo; The Royal Archwological Institute ; 
Cambrian Archwological Association ; Egypt and Mycene ; 


Photography , Meetings; Gossip 
FINE ARTS—Illustrated Books; The Koyal Archwrological Institute ; 
e Cambrian Archwological Association; The Svastika; The 


Church of Wiggenhall ; Gossip. | MU sic Phe Festival ; English Madrigals ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—Recent Publications ; Gossip. , | DRAMA.—The Plays of Sophocles ; Gossi Pp. 
DRAMA—Library Table ; A Shakspearean Proverb ; Gossip. | MISCELLANEA. 


The Atheneum of Jul a 2nd contains a Review of Continental 
Literature during the preceding Twelve Months. 

SUBSCRIPTION.—8s. 10d. for Three Months, 7s. 8d. for Six Months, 
15s. 3d. for Twelve Months, free by post for the United Kingdom; or 9g, for Six 
Months, 18s, for Twelve Months, for the Colonies and Abroad. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Chancery-lane, London, E.C, 
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FREDERIC 


GERMAN READING BOOKS 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German io King’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 


SCHICHTEN. With Notes, for 
complete Vocabulary. Dbirtieth Edition. cloth, 28. 6d. 


2, GOETHE'S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's | in and _Biogra- 
phica! Introduction, Notes, Eighth Edition. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Index. Third Edition. 
12mo. cloth, ts. 6d. 

Dr. L— the historical and geograpbical in- 


(II.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A gE of Modern German Plays. 
Part 1.—Contenta: EIGENSINN. 2% DICHTER UND PAGE. 
3, DER HAUSSPION. With Notes and Vocabulary. Twelfth 
Edition. 12mo. h, 2a. 6d. 


Part II.—Contents: 1. DER PROZESS_ 2. EIN THE! RER SPASS. 
LIST UND With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 1%mo. cl 6d. 


Parts I. yen tt. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 


Part DER AGENT. In Five A By 
WACK LAN DER. With Notes and Arguments. 
12mo cloth, 2s. 6d. 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
With Arguments to the Acts, Notes, and Complete Vocabulary. 
Thirteenth Edition. 12mo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his * Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 

des neuen Continents’ (Personal Narrative of Travel, 4c) and 

*Ansichten der Natur.’ With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 

Biographical Notice of the Author. 

Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books.. .The 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great care = lucidity.” 

“We recommend the book to in search of an 

entertainiug and improving reading-book for the middie or higher 

forms.”— Academy. 


£ixth Edition, crown Svo. Se. 6d. 


OLLENDORFF’S GERMAN METHOD. 
Pee. (umabridged) from the Uriginal Work by H. W. 
KEY to the Exercises. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Second Edition 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 

(Hamiltonian System). With an Interlinear Translation » Hotes, 
an Introduction containing the Elements of Grammar, by 

[UNFELS and A. O. WHITE. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 
according to Dr. Becker's Views. With a Complete Course ot 
Exercises.— KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


NORGATE. 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 


TABLES of DECLENSION of f' the GERMAN 
SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker), to be used with every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BOHLEN. 


12mo. 48. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


Danian IsH To ove are added from 
anish orwegien istorians. Explanatory Not 
Vocabulary. By J. W. FRAEDERSDORF. FP. 


1smo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 


s¢/ AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 


of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU'S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 
Fifteenth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 
Vocabulary. 


VOLTAIRE'S HISTOIRE de PIERRE le 


GRAND. With English by M. BERTRAND. 


FENELON’S TELEMAQUE. With English 


Vocabulary by M. BERTRAND. 
12mo, cloth, 5e. 
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